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GENERAL LETTER FROM THE MISSION, 
DATED JAN. 9, 1837. 


AFTER mentioning the removal of Mr. Poor 
to Madura in March 1836, and the com- 
mencement of a new station soon after at 
Ramnad, where Mr. Eckard was reeently lo- 
cated, and of another at Dindegal in Novem- 
ber, now occupied by Mr. Dwight; together 
with some general remarks on the labors at 
Madura, the brethren proceed with an ac- 
count of the— 


Native Schools—English Schools—Scien- 
tific Lectures. 


At the commencement of the year the 
native schools were twelve in number. 
More might have been established; but as 
we were all young inthe mission service, 
we did not judge it expedient greatly to 
multiply them. Since Mr. Poor’s arrival 
twenty-five have been added, and seven 
have failed; leaving thirty at the close 
of the year. Of these nine are in the 
fort or city, and the remainder in the 
neighboring villages. The total number 
of scholars at the present time is 1,214, 
of whom sixty-five are girls. 

The schoolmasters are all heathen or 
Roman Catholics. No others could be 
obtained, and even if they could be ob- 
tained, the parents would not send their 
children to them. ‘Two masters, in con- 
sequence of manifesting a strong desire 
to introduee all our christian books at 
once, and also speaking boldly in favor 
of Christianity, lost the favor of the 

arents, and thus their boys left them. 

e heave generally found it necessary to 
employ the man who previously had 
charge of the school. He is generally a 
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man esteemed by the people. Hence by 
gaining him, we gain the people also, 
in almost every case his object in com- 
ing into our employment is to secure a 
competent support. The people gener- 
ally feel so little interest in the educa- 
tion of their children, and especially are 
so backward to give to the master the 
stipulated pay, that he finds it to his ad- 
vantage to accept of our offers; and as 
the people wish to assist him, they waive 
their objections to our books and method 
of instruction, and send their children. 
But should we attempt to commence a 
rival school in any place, the majority of 
the most influential people would oppose 
the school not only, but us also. They 
would regard us as attempting to get 
away the bread of one of their friends. 

The masters are generally extremely 
deficient in knowledge and all the re- 
quisites of good teachers. For the pur- 
pose of gaining their confidence and im- 
parting to them scientific and religious 
knowledge, they are assembled on the 
mission premises once in two weeks. 
This is a meeting of great interest and 
much promise. As they are then away 
from their heathen relations and friends, 
and feel a considerable degree of self- 
interested attachment to us, they are in 
a most favorable situation to listen to in- 
struction. Mr. Poor has the charge of 
them, and usually spends three or four 
hours at each session with them. Most 
of them manifest a pleasure in the exer- 
cise. Mr. Poor feels no hesitation in 
bringing before their minds any subjects 
of a scientific, moral, or religious nature, 
which he chooses. They are taught the 
art of reading and receive directions 
about the best methods of conducting 
their schools. 

The schools accomplish several im- 
portant objects. They will raise up 
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numerous class of good readers. Very 
few of the people can now read fluently. 
The reason of this arises from the inher- 
ent difficulty of the Tamul letters, espe- 
cially when written on the olla. Again, 
according to the native method of teach- 





Letter from the Mission. Szpr, 
480,000 pages; and large numbers of the 
latter have been scattered among the 
people. While it is true that compara. 
tively, only a small portion of the peo. 
ple can read, yet as the population ig 
immense, the number of readers is ye 





ing, the minds of the children are scarce- 
ly at all cultivated, They do little more 
p Bon commit to memory a few arithmeti- 
cal tables, and some legends of their! 
imaginary deities. Again, by means of 
schools we gain access to the parents of 
the children and their friends. 
the people attach some value to schools. 
By our giving their children an educa- 
tion, they see and acknowledge that we 
are their benefactors. 

In the city we have two schools for 
teaching the English language and 
science. The number of scholars in 
both is eighty-nine. Many of them, 
however, are very irregular in their at- 
tendance. In one of the schools none 
but high caste boys are admitted. The 
other was designed especially for low 
caste boys. But we have found that 
only a few of them are disposed to at- 
tend it. It is now composed of boys 
principally of good caste. We thought 
that by having two schools, we could do 
more to break down caste, than by at- 
tempting to force the two classes into 
one school. Indeed at first, this would 
have been nearly, if not quite impos- 
sible. 

Some months since a course of weekly 
scientific lectures, for three months, was 
delivered by one of our number in one 
of the English school rooms. The chil- 
dren of the school and a respectable 
congregation of adults attended. The 
effect produced was decidedly good. A 
spirit of inquiry was awaked, even 
among many who did not attend the 
lectures. This spirit, to a considerable 
extent, still remains. Not a few per- 
sons see the incorrectness of the native 
system of astronomy, and of course the 
folly of many ceremonies which are 
founded on it. As their religious rites, 
to a great extent, are inseparably con- 
nected with their science, they have the 
same objection to our science that they 
have to our religion. Hence by teach- 
ing them true science we aim a heavy 
blow at their whole religious system. 


Scriptures and Tracts—Native Helpers— 
Preaching. 


In the distribution of tracts and por- 
tions of the Scriptures, we meet with 
much encouragement. Of the former 
pbont 40,000, making not far from 
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great. One most encouraging fact jg 
that the more they read the more they 
wish to read. One portion of Scripture 
or one tract often prepares the way for 
another. Doubtless some tracts and 
Scriptures are destroyed. But we have 
cheering evidence that many others are 
read, and that new thoughts and inqui- 
ries are awakened. Many persons ask 
for the Scriptures in distinction from 
tracts. They say they wish to under. 
stand what our religion is from our ga. 
cred books, and not be obliged to de. 
pend on the interpretations of others, 

The Tamul Almanac is universally 
well received. This contains the ordi. 
nary calendar, some scientific informa- 
tion, many selections from the Scrip- 
tures, and good advice. No man ig 
ashamed or afraid to read it. Hence, 
aside from the value of the calendar, it 
is very popular. We feel the importance 
of having our tracts and books of an at- 
tractive character. 

The press in Jaffna has supplied us 
with a large amount of tracts and school- 
books. From Madras we have obtained, 
besides tracts and school-books, a supply 
of the Tamul Scriptures. Still the de- 
mands of the people quite exceed our 
means to gratify them. We have many 
applications for school-beoks, tracts, and 
Scriptures from villages in almost every 
part of the district. We shall rejoice to 
see the expected press in full operation 
at Madras. 

In obtaining native helpers we have 
succeeded better than we expected, 
|| though by no means to the extent of our 
1 wishes. At present their number is 
| eighteen. Of these, eight were educat- 
lled at Batticotta, two came from Tran- 
| quebar, one from Trichinopoly, one from 
| Palamcottah, and six belong to Madura. 
It would be an easy matter to point out 
/numerous and great defects in all our 
|native helpers. Still they render most 
|| valuable assistance. We could do com- 
| paratively little without them. Most of 
| those from Jaffna are very young; yet in 
| several respects they are superior to any 
| we have yet been able to obtain on the 

continent. Their education gives them 
| importance in the estimation of the na- 
| tives, while their long acquaintance with 
| missionaries prepares them to act more 
in accordance with our wishes than 
others can be expected to do, 
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At each of our houses a short service 
js held every morning in the native lan- 
guage, with workmen and others who 
may occasionally be present. Every 
Sabbath on the mission premises preach- 
ing is attended by all the domestics, one 
school of catholic children, and a few 
others. In one of the English school- 
rooms Mr. Poor preaches every Sabbath 
morning. A part of the children in that 
school and a small congregation of 
adults attend. It was doubtful when the 
meeting commenced whether it could be 
continued. But our hopes have been 
realized. The service is rather increas- 
ing in interest. We hope something 
like a regular congregation may be here 
collected. But we shall not be much 
disappointed if soon no one attends, 

Some special efforts have been made 
to gain access to the higher classes of 
natives. The houses of several of them 
have been visited, and long and interest- 
ing conversations have been held with 
select companies on the most important 
points of the christian system. We are 

rsuaded some good impressions have 

een made on the minds of many, though 
they are restrained by fear from making 
any open confession of their convictions. 
beer Sabbath we have two services 
in English, one in the day time in a 
chapel belonging to the Gospel Propaga- 
tion Society; and the other in the cven- 
ing at one of our houses. The congre- 
tion is composed of English residents, 
Frindoo Britons, a few natives who un- 
derstand English, and the missionaries. 
The attendance is from fifteen to thirty 
persons. We cannot but hope that some 
has been done. We have at least 
fond the service profitable to ourselves. 


FXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MR. 
POOR AT MADURA. 


Pandarum Inquirer—Discussions in a 
Mohammedan and Hindoo Assembly. 


Sept. 8, 1836. This evening have been 
visited by a pandarum, who has taken a 
degree in heathenism which entitles him 
to the epithet tumberan, which is one of 
the names of deity. He has been delib- 
erating and negociating with me for 
eight or ten days past, through the me- 
dium of a brahmin, who has acted the 
part of an internuncius, as to whether he 
would visit me, or allow me to visit him. 
Perceiving that it was an important point 
with him that our interview be in pri- 
vate, I advised that he come to my study 





in the evening, which he has now done. 
He appears to be an intelligent man, of 





about thirty-five years of age. He came 
attended by the brahmin, our internun- 
cius, and by two other individuals, 
These three sat on a mat upon the floor, 
while the pandarum, agreeably to a stip- 
ulation previously made, was seated in 
achair. After a few introductory inqui- 
ries and remarks, he signified his wish to 
hear more fully of our doctrine, of which 
he had learnt something by our books. 
[ gave him at some length a summary of 
God’s dealings with our race from the 
creation to the birth of our Savior. To 
this he listened with great attention, 
making no remarks, except in the way of 
repeating the several points, for the pur- 
pose of showing that he understood what 
was said. I then gave him opportunity 
for inquiry and remarks. He observed 
that he had nothing to say, but expressed 
a wish to hear further of the matter. I 
made him a present of the gospel of 
Luke, informing him in short of its con- 
tents, and invited him to visit me again, 
which he promised to do. He then took 
leave, apparently well pleased with his 
visit, and with expressions of adulation, 
such as he is probably wont to hear from 
his disciples. 

25. E. P. Thompson, Esq., judge of 
the zillah court, called on me to-day. 
As an expression of interest in our school 
establishment, he made a donation of one 
hundred rupees, to be expended for 
books and stationary as rewards of merit 
in our English schools, and proposes to 
pay twenty rupees monthly in aid of our 
school fund. 

P. S. Mr. Thompson has since in- 
creased his monthly subscription to fifty 
rupees. J. Blackburn, Esq., the collector 
of the district, has made repeated dona- 
tions of one hundred rupees in aid of our 
schools. These donations may be re- 
garded at home as encouraging expres- 
sions of approbation from gentlemen on 
the spot, in favor of our mission opera- 
tions, 


On the 29th of September, Mr. Poor, ac- 
cording to an appointment previously made, 
met a large collection of Mohammedans and 
Hindoos in a mosque of the former, where 
he was listened to with quietness and atten- 
tion. Another meeting was agreed upon at 
the same place for the next week. But 
when the day arrived the keeper of the 
mosque refused to have the meeting there, 
and Mr. P. retired to a rest-house in the 
vicinity attached to a heathen temple. There 
he addressed several hundreds of Mohamme- 
dans aud heathens. The journal proceeds— 
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A man then came forward and read 
six or eight pages, consisting mainly of 
extracts from the gospels, with which I 
had furnished them, bearing on three 
important points: (1.) The weakness and 
infirmities of Christ, as appeared by his 
falling into the hands of his enemies. 
(2.) The intensity of his sufferings, and 
the many indignities cast upon him. 
Here they quoted at length, referring to 
chapter and verse, the railings of the 
Jews while he hung upon the cross, and 
manifested themselves something of the 
same spirit. (3.) The circumstance of 
his being forsaken by God, which was 
never the case with any of the preceding 
prophets, and that consequently Christ 
was inferior to them and less esteemed 
by God himself. Every paragraph was 
closed with a pointed interrogatory, 
which gave me the fairest opportunity 
for explaining the nature and necessity 
of the atoning sacrifice and the amazing 
love of the Father in giving up his be- 
loved Son to bear the curse in our stead. 
After these things had been repeated in 
different connections, as the quotations | 
and questions required, little more was | 
necessary at the close of the succeeding 

a than to exclaim, “Behol« 

ow he loved us,” or “Behold the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sins of the 
world.” These points becaine so prom- 
inent that some of the more intelligent 
were desirous that the reading might 
cease. The meeting continued for about | 
two hours, and I can hardly conceive by | 
what management more important evan- 
gelical truth could have been exhibited 
in the same space of time. It was inti- 
mated to me by one of the attendants, 
that some were secretly advising that 
they make a rush, and thrust me from 
the elevation on which I was sitting. I 
did not think it prudent to attempt to | 
distribute the tracts which I carried with | 
me, and rejoiced that I was enabled | 
quietly to withdraw. 

Oct. 14. This evening received anoth- 
er visit from the pandarum, mentioned 
under date of the 8th of September. He 
was attended by two brahmins and two | 
other men of respectability. These all | 
sat upon the floor, while the pandaruin 
was seated ina chair. Addressing my- 
self to the latter, I asked if he had any 
questions to propose on the subject of 











my former discourse. He replied that 
he had not, but had come with these four | 
men that they might hear the things I | 
had stated to him. I accordingly went 
over the same ground again, with some | 
additions. They listened with much ap- 
parent docility and interest, being de- 
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sirous of knowing the whole matter, On 
closing my remarks I told them that 
these things were but introductory to 
what I hadtocommunicate. On leavin 
they proposed to come again tomorrow 
evening, to which I readily assented, 
In future I shall speak of this man under 
the name of Nicodemus. 


Proposed Meeting ef Brahmins—Brah. 
min Inquirers—Secunda Malia, 


22. Sabbath. Wishing for an oppor. 
tunity to state to the brahmins general] 
in Madura the great truths of the gospel, 
before my residence among them be. 
comes an old story, I addressed a note to 
the head shiristadar of the Cutcherry, 
who is a brahmin, and a man of far great. 
er influence than any other native in the 
city, making a definite request through 
him, that the brahmins would appoint me 
a time and place, and permit me at sey- 
eral successive meetings of an hour each, 
ito state the substance of what I conceiy- 
|ed to be a message from God to them by 
|me, together with the reasons of my be- 

lief that I am entrusted with such a mes- 

This brahmin, when a lad, was 
| instructed in the mission school at Tan- 
|jore, under the superintendence of the 
| Rev. Mr. Kohloff. I have had several 
conversations with him, and find him to 
be keenly alive to the bearings of our 
missionary operations among the people. 
| At the close of my note I requested that 
| if he thought it was not expedient to fa- 
| vor my wishes in regard to the proposed 
meeting, he would regard the proposal 
as a voucher in my favor, when he and I 
should stand before the judgment seat of 
ithe Son of God. 

20. The head shiristadar called upon 
|me to answer the note above referred to. 
| He observed that it was contrary to his 
‘religion and a sin for him to listen to 
any other religion, and that while he 
shall be ever ready to serve me in any 
way in his official capacity, he wishes to 
have no more intercourse with me on re- 
ligions subjects. I turned his attention 
to his high standing in society, and to 
the responsibility of his station, as rea- 
sons for my addressing myself to him on 
this subject. He replied, “If God has 
any thing to reveal to me on these sub- 
jects, let him do it to-night in a dream.” 
[ told him the Lord had seen fit to take 
another method. We parted with a dis- 
tinct understanding of each other’s views 
and wishes. 

Three brahmin youths belonging to 
the English school came to my study 
and proposed the important qunestion, 
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“Why does not God give his grace to); ly a Hindoo festival, attended by multi- 
all, that they may know the right way?” || tudes from the surrounding villages. 
[ read and expounded to them the pas-|| Hitherto we have had but little inter- 
sages, “Ask and ye shall receive,” etc. || course with the people of this village for 
«Behold, I stand at the door and knock,” || mission purposes. We regarded them 
etc.; to which they listened with so much || as given over to idolatry; and hence the 





apparent interest that I could not but 
hope that they were already under the 
guidance of the good Spirit. 

30. Sabbath. Church formed, con- 
sisting of nine native members, all from 
Jaffna, two of whom are females. Five 
or six candidates for baptism were pre- 
sent, and a small company of heathens. 

Nov. 5. The three brahinin lads con- 
tinue to manifest much pleasure in hear- 
ing about Christianity. ‘The youngest of 
them observed to-day, “I think a thou- 
sand people will presently become Chiis- 


|| proposal made by the schoolmaster, in 
|| company with a man of influence in that 
| place, was quite unexpected and rather 
| surprising. I authorized him to com- 
||}mence the school, and furnished him 
| with the necessary books. He requested 
'| that I would not visit the school myself, 
‘| but send my native assistant, until the 
| fears and prejudice of the people are in 
some degree removed. 
Dec. 14. Mrs. Poor and myself spent 
the day at Secunda Malia. I found 
_ninety-three young men and children of 
|| both sexes present in the school. Seven- 








tians in a day. ; ( 

7. One of my visiters observed to- || teen were reported as absent, making 
day, “I have been in many places, but I || the whole number of pupils one hundred 
never heard so much said in favor of|| and ten, arranged in four classes. It was 
Christianity as I now hear at Madura.” || a mob of a school, there being more than 
On leaving, this same man observed, || the place could contain, and more than 
“Mohammedanism is a lie, is it not?” the two schoolmasters could — man- 

9, Many visiters to-day, Mohamme-||age. It was, however, one of the most 
dans and heathens. This "evening Mr. || interesting sights I have seen at Madura. 
and Mrs. Dwight left Madura for a new||'The several classes gave satisfactory 
station at Dindegal, an important event || evidence that they are making good use 
in our mission, | of the printed Looks they had received. 

12. Last evening had another visit | There were aboyt thirty in the first class, 
oe apr ye! — to a 4 _ of | half of race = — haw to a 
the fourth and fifth chapters of Matthew. || years of age. wo motives have operat- 
After listening to the beatitudes, he/|) ed in bringing so many into the school. 
asked how those good dispositions were ||(1.) A desire to aid the head school- 
to be obtained. This led to my reading | master, that he may receive good wages 
to him those standard — oe | ~_ the oe ge (2.) ae 
John respecting the office of the Holy || to know what our books contain. As 
Ghost, the comforter, and the promise of || looked round upon them, and regarded 
God to give the Spirit to them who ask); them as the defenders of the huge 
it. In this connection I proposed that | mountain-rock of idolatry which stood in 
we look ~ oe this yom gtd full ~ before us, sg — : 
kneeled down, he rose and stood. e,|new element was being introduce 
then expressed his disapprobation of || among them, which would ‘ere long con- 
idolatry, and of the foolish customs of | vert that rock into a mountain of holiness 
the —_— I _— d he gy gay aa aan gs me! ——— 
was the origin of idolatry. s he di n the course oi the day | had three op- 
not, I read to him the latter part of the | portunities for presenting the important . 
first chapter of the epistle to the Ro-|| truth of the gospel,—twice in the school- 
mans. room, forenoon and afternoon, and once 

_ A ae se ge re at the ee : apap we ar is 
ing from Secunda Malia, and proposed || an important place for a catechist’s sta- 
pa his school of sixty ‘children under | tion, = for a colecheanans. 
the direction and support of the mission.||} 17. Cone, Cooley, and Ashmead have, 
This village is about four miles distant, || it appears, frequent and urgeut invita- 
southwest, from Madura, where there is | tions from secular brahmins and other 
a mountainous roek, whieh may be con- || men of rank in society, to come to their 
sidered the rock or strong-hold of idola-|| houses and explain matters of science 
try in this district. It is a sacred place|| and religion, in answer to questions 
of great celebrity for heathens and Mo-|| which they propose. This spirit of in- 
hammedans. On the summit of the rock, |! quiry is the result, at least in part, of the 
which is some hundred feet high, is a|| lectures given at the school-room, but 
mosque. At this village there is month-'’ which these men were unwilling to attend. 
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After our weekly meeting this evening 
with the native assistants, at about eight 
o'clock, Nicodemus came in, having 
been prevented from coming last even- 
ing. I read and expounded several por- 
tions of the sermon on the mount, and 

rayed with him. He still holds himself 
in the attitude of a listener, saying but 
little, except by way of approbation. 


JOINT LETTER FROM MR. WINSLOW, 
AND DOCT. SCUDDER, DATED AT MA- 
DRAS, OcT. 27, 1836. 


THE removal of Mr. Winslow and Doct. 
Scudder to Madras has been repeatedly 
mentioned in previous numbers of this work. 
After spending some months in that city, and 
having had time to become in some measure 
acquainted with the field spread out around 
them, they make the following statements 
relative to some of the extensive and prom- 
ising openings for missionary effort in that 
vicinity, together with the number of fellow- 
laborers which are urgently needed, and the 
mode in which they suppose their operations 
may be most advantageously conducted. 


Missionary Stations Contemplated, and 
Missionaries Needed. 


Chintadrepettah, which has been men- 
tioned, is a part of the suburbs nearer to 
the town itself, than any other of the 
densely populated peninsula; and is in- 
sulated, by being in the bend of a river 
which nearly surrounds it. The popula- 
tion of this place alone may be twenty- 
five thousand, while there are immense 
multitudes of people on either side. It 
appears to be a very favorable place for 
schools, as well as fora press. Two mis- 
sionaries, at least, and a printer should, 
we think, be stationed at this point, if it 
is made the centre of operations. Doct. 
Scudder is now commencing several 
schools there, as well as preaching the 
gospel publicly and from house to 
house. 

Vannarapettah is a populous part of 
the suburbs on the north side of the 
town, as Chintadrepettah is on the south. 
This place has been warmly recommend- 
ed to us by the Rev. I. Smith, who for- 
merly had schools there, which he has 
discontinued for want of funds, and from 
a desire to concentrate his school opera- 
tions elsewhere, under another form. It 
is composed in a great measure of an 
aboriginal population, Tamul and Teloo- 

ov, the former being the most numerous. 
here may be ten thousand people in the 
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pettah itself, and one of the most popu- 
lous, and, for missionary labor, one of 
the most eligible parts of the town, cal). 
ed Mint street, is within a short distance 
froin it, probably a mile. This field wag 
partly in view when a house was rented 
at Royapoorum, the nearest that could 
be obtained; and Mr. Winslow, who jg 
there, has commenced some scliools jn 
the place. The house was rented for six 
months, of which more than four remain, 
Mr. W. will occupy this field, as far ag 
circumstances may allow for that time, 
by visiting, preaching, establishing 
schools, etc.; and determine then wheth. 
er one missionary at least should not be 
/Stationed in it as soon as a house can 
‘be obtained. Our present impression jg 
| that it should be permanently occupied, 

| Black Town. Here is an immense 
field, so large that we hardly know what 
to say about occupying it, except par- 
‘tially by a few schools, with bazar 
| preaching, and the distribution of Scrip. 
, tures and tracts; unless we can have a 
|large reinforcement. Perhaps it may be 
_well, if we cannot do more, to put one or 
two missionaries in the town. Had we 
| five missionaries, a printer, and a school- 
| master—by a schoolmaster we mean one 
fully qualified to take charge of a high 
‘school, whether he be ordained or not; 
}an ordained missionary would be prefer- 
red;—we should probably place the two 
latter and two missionaries at Chintadre- 
| pettah, one missionary at Vannarapettah, 
and two in different parts of Black Town, 
In this way probably 200,000 natives, 
; . 

| now unapproached by any direct labors, 
| would be within the compass of instruc- 
| tion, so far as it could be given. 

| As to out-stations, we can, as yet, say 
_but little definitely from our own obser- 
|vation. Conjeveram, forty-eight miles 
from Madras, has been strongly recom- 
|mended to us; but we must visit it be- 
| fore we form any opinion. A physician 
would be needed, should it be occupied. 
It is a holy place of the Hindoos, partic- 
ularly celebrated by the followers of 
|Siva. Another place of great resort by 
the same sect is Suthumparam, or as itis 
generally called Chillumberam, which 
‘ought to be occupied for the distribution 
'of the Scriptures and religious tracts, if 
| for no other purpose. Many other places 
| among the Tamulians might be mention- 
/ed, but we forbear to do it now. 

| The Teloogoo people, who are said to 
| be almost as numerous as the Tamulians, 
|and a fine race of men, ought not to be 
neglected. Ona length of sea-coast of 
five hundred miles, and a breadth of 
‘country ranging from one hundred to 
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three hundred miles back, there are only 
three missionaries; and of these two 
have lately entered the field. There are 
numerous eligible stations. 


Openings for establishing Schools. 


We think it very desirable to estab- 
lish native free schools to as great an ex- 
tent as our means may allow, and they 
can be thoroughly superintended. Some 
missionaries here have felt less inclined 
to give their attention to such schools 
because the natives, to a greater extent 

erhaps than in some parts of the coun- 
try, educate their children themselves, or 
at least teach them to read. But this 
education so strongly fortifies them in 
heathenism that, except as it is in some 
measure a preparation for reading the 
Bible, it opposes obstacles, instead of af- 
fording facilities, to the progress of 
Christianity. If we can so far control 
the education of the children as to intro- 
duce among them christian books, in- 
stead of heathen poetry, make them fa- 
miliar with the printed characters, and 
bring them under the sound of the gos- 
pel, in any good degree, a very great 
point will be gained. Though the free- 
school system is attended with much ex- 
pense, yet to the limit of a thorough, 
pervading, and active christian superin- 
tendence, which shall make them really 
christian schools, it is undoubtedly a ju- 
dicious expenditure of missionary time 
and money. 

Boarding Schools.—W hether boarding 
schools for both boys and girls, and on a 
large scale, are as important in a town 
like this, as in a country like Jaffna, 
where they have been found so decidedly 
useful, may perhaps admit of some ques- 
tion. As there are here more facilities 
for collecting children into day schools 
with some regularity, than where the 
population is less dense, there is less ne- 
cessity for a at the expense of 
boarding them. Their intellectual edu- 
cation, or at least that of numbers, can 
be conducted while they board at home. 
But on the other hand, the moral educa- 
tion of youth, in a place like this, while 
it is more important than in an obscure 
station, is at the same time more difficult. 
For lads that are to be brought forward 
as assistants in the missionary work we 
think their removal from the polluted 
atmosphere by which they are common- 
ly surrounded, and their being brought 
under a direct and constant christian in- 
fluence, such as may be exerted in a 
boarding school on a proper plan, is ex- 
ceedingly desirable; and we feel dispos- 
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ed, therefore, strongly to recommend the 
establishment, as soon as circumstances 
may admit, of a small and select board- 
ing school for boys. 

In regard to one for girls, the argu- 
ments in favor are still stronger. But 
few of that class of girls who will in 
after life have much influence in society 
can be reached, as yet, by the common 
free school system. Probably none of 
great respectability could be induced to 
go into a boarding school, but some of 
good caste and family might, especially 
if in reduced circumstances; and when 
educated, and in some sense under the 
patronage of the mission, such would be- 
come respectable, and have influence. 
This influence, if good, would be inval- 
uable in such a place as this. Any 
where among the Hindoos, we are dis- 
posed to consider the education of one 
girl more important than that of two, 
perhaps three, boys; and especially in a 
heathen city. We think a ae 
school for girls on a liberal plan shoul 
without fail, ere long be commenced. 

High Schools—There are evidently 
great advantages here for a school con- 
ducted on the plan of that of Mr. Duff in 
Calcutta, or much like the seminary in 
Jaffna, except the support of the stu- 
dents. Many may probably be induced 
to attend regularly, from day to day, for 
such a length of time as to make good 
attainments in the English language, and 
European science; as well as a knowl- 
edge of the sacred Scriptures. This 
would answer one great end aimed at in 
boarding seminaries, and at compara- 
tively small expense. It would intro- 
duce science and literature, as an auxil- 
iary to religion, in such a manner as to 
promote the progress of truth among the 
most respectable natives. 

We think that a missionary, qualified 
to act as a principal of such a school and 
give it character should, if possible, be 
sent out with suitable books and appara- 
tus, to make an efficient beginning. 


Wide Field for the Operation of the 


Press. 


As the great reason for selecting this 
field at present, rather than some one 
more retired, and perhaps more suited to 
our strength, was its eligibility for a 
printing establishment, as it is plain it 
must be a leading object in all our plans 
to make that as efficient as possible. 
The extent of the establishment must 
depend rather on the means placed at 
our disposal, than on the demand for its 
productions. We are fully convinced 
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that the call for the Scriptures, tracts, 
and other productions of the press will 
be far greater than there is any likeli- 
hood of our being able to answer. ‘The 
thought has scarcely been entertained 
by any of putting the Bible into the 
hands of the heathen, or to any extent to 
supply even native Christians with the 
entire Scriptures. But the reasons for 
doing this, whenever they will be well 
received are accumulating every day. 
We should be glad to have 25,000 
copies of the New Testament; or what 
would be equivalent to that in parts, to 
distribute in course of the coming year. 
Should the Lord spare our lives, and 
permit us to realize our plans of itinera- 
cy, more particularly in regard to one of 
us, who will devote his time in a great 
measure to this form of labor, in nearer 
and more remote fields, that number 
would by no means be too great. It 
would cost, however, to purchase them 
in the common form of the Tamul Testa- 
ment, $25,000; and about $15,000, if 
those in the smallest type should be pro- 
cured. When our own press is in ope- 
ration, we shall be able to publish them 
at a much cheaper rate, perhaps event- 
ually for two thirds or three fourths the 
sum. If this is done in the small type, 
it will give the whole Bible, which is 
now im five volumes, in two octavos of a 
moderate size. Could we obtain from 
this Bible Society the means of publish- 
ing twenty-five thousand New Testa- 
ments, or a part of that number, with a 
large edition of one of the gospels and 
Acts, and perhaps Genesis, Proverbs, 
and the Psalms, to the amount in all of 
about $20,000, we should feel that we 
could commence a systematic supply, to 
the reading families among the Tamul 
people of the word of God. 
make profitable use also of funds for the 


purchase of Bibles in the Teloogoo and || 


other languages. 


We inight |! 





Our expenditure for tracts could also 
profitably be very large. To say nothing 
of those in Teloogoo and Hindoostanee, | 
which we also need, we want a variety 
of tracts in Tamul for general distribu- 
tion, and at least 50,000, if not 109,000, | 
copies of four or five standard tracts in| 
that language, making a little more than | 
one hundred duodecimo pages, bound in | 
one volume, for distribution among the | 
more intelligent classes of the commu- | 
nity. But 50,000 would, by hired print- | 
ing, cost about $4,000; and be but one | 


item of what we shall need. The peo- |, 
ple here are very mucha reading people, || 
| ply of Scriptures; but rather in conse- 


compared with any we have before’ 
known among the Hindoos. A very’ 
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large proportion of the male population 
seem able to read, and many are inclined 
to peruse printed books. We think there 
would be a real saving by being at the 
expense of binding, and that handsome. 
ly, many of the more valuable tracts, jp 
smaller or larger volumes; some of the 
of course, in neat pocket size. But this 
would require much money. 

Various school books are also needed: 
and more should be done than has yet 
been towards having an interesting pe- 
riodical in the language, or a Tamul 
magazine. 

Of course, it is evident, that these 
sources of expenditure would require 
larger sums of money than we can prob- 
ably obtain, and that the extent of the 
printing establishment must be accord- 
ing to the means put at our disposal 
and “| according to the wants of the 

ople. 

P.S. We have both called on the 
governor, Sir Frederick Adam, now 
about to leave for England, and received 
the kindest assurances of his excellen. 
|cy’s readiness to favor our operations 
|here. He was pleased to mention that 
| he would recommend us to his successor, 
| We think, of course, that no exceptions 
| will be taken to our going forward in 
any of our missionary plans. 
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WeruitinG from Madras, under date of Feb- 
| ruary 23d, Mr. Winslow gives some further 
jaccount of the prospects of the mission 


| 
| there. 


Preaching—Schools—- Demands for Scrip- 
tures and Tracts. 


At present we have regular Tamul 
service at each of the two stations, on 
Sabbath morning, attended by between 
‘two hundred and three hundred individ- 
uals, mostly children from our schools, 
which now are twenty-five in number, 
with about five hundred children, We 
also preach in the streets, and propose to 
‘have congregations from time to time in 
‘the school bungalow. In the distribu- 
tion of tracts, and of the sacred Scrip- 
‘tures there is no limit but our means; 
and those I regret to say are but scanty. 
Both the Bible and tract societies here 
have stopped their presses for the pre- 
sent for want of paper. We are not on 
that account stinted, as yet, in the sup- 


quence of delay in binding them, There 
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js an immense demand for them, from |; the gateway a city seems to burst upon 
Romanists, en and pene your view; such 1s the size of the area 
thens. ‘The same is true of tracts; and || inclosed, and the variety of shrines, 
our supplies are now nearly exhausted. | choultries, temples, etc., which -at once 
Of one tract, called “Songs of Praise,” || meet your sight. On the northern side 
by a — heathen, hang oe a is —_ a — some 
nave been printed in three,|of the choultries and shrines havin 
ol 15,000 at ont sana and are}! fallen down; ha bed mn have the 
nearly or wholly distributed. The press || appearance of freshness in great age, 
has — in mays of an = | _ in — of them late repairs have 
tion of 25, or want of paper. e||been made, or are now in progress. 
jong to see a printing-press in operation || Soon after entering the gateway—or 
here, which canto some extent eet the || pagoda, with its hideous figures and re- 
demand; and to have suitable funds. | cesses on every side for the gods—you 
The brethren at Madura write thut they || come upon a large tank, down the sides 
omitted to enter in their estimate the |) of which are granite steps on the four 
sum needed for Scriptures and tracts, || quarters, and all around is 4 piazza sup- 
and wish us to add for them 15,000 or |) ported by granite pillars. In this, either 
20,000 ee yo a here 1 || oe = — the — or 
have procured an espatched two cart-|; Washing their ciothes, or engaged in 
Joads of the Scriptures and tracts, mostly | their devotions, at the time we came in 
the former, to Madura, and have nearly } sight, were great numbers of brahmins, 
another ready, and yet they are not sup- | and wives of brahmins, and some chil- 
plied. || dren. 
| Leaving them we ascended a flight of 
| stone steps. into what is called the 
Prine yor Choultry; there being, 
On his way from Madras to Jana, soon || *S !8 said, that number of granite pillars, 
'| supporting slabs of the same stone, form- 
| ing a flat roof for the whole immense in- 
closure. In one part of this is a canopy, 
barum, one of the strong holds of idolatry in|} under which the idols on festival occa- 
ladia. Of the extent and massiveness of || Sions are placed to receive the homage 
| of congregated thousands. The pillars 
Nis ceeiee ial iw: emmienin, te alana |; in this choultry are many of them cover- 
—" e& country: be !¥eS | od with various devices in sculpture, and 
the following account, under date of April || the roof with historical paintings, or 
12th. || what might more properly be called 
|| daubings, representing scenes from their 
Arrived at Seethumbarum about sun- } puranas, or illustrating their traditionary 
rise this morning. Before breakfast Mrs. } fables. Some of the pillars seem to have 
Jinslow vent out to see the pa- || been latel i i i ; 
in in te an Sennen 
are. There is a quadrangle inclosed by|| On one side of this choultry is a large 
ahizh wall having on each of the four || garden, in which flowers are cultivated, 
sides a vast pyramid, through which is a||to be used in adorning the idols with 
wide and high gateway. These pyra- | garlands. On the other side was a large 
mids are said to be three hundred feet || temple to a female divinity; and on still 
inheight. From bottom to top they are || another, fronting the canopy, were ex- 
covered with sculpture of almost every || tended ranges of high granite pillars 
sible description, except that — _ without a covering, to be overlaid at the 
ischaste. At one of the gateways saw)||time of processions with the braided 
a granite pillar more than thirty feet in || leaves of the cocoa-nut tree, and orna- 
height, and perhaps four in width, cov-|| mented with flowers, leaves, and cloths 
ered with various historic figures cut in || of different colors. 
the stone. A huge block 4 nrg hay || Not far from this front of the choultry, 
nects them at the top. It must be at/|| and near the entrance from the gateway, 
least twenty-five feet in length, and four || through the south pyramid, is a large in- 
or five feet square. To raise it to the || closure with a high wall, in which is a 
height at which it is must have required || temple to the principal god of the place, 
immense labor, and it would seem hardly | called Seethumbathy. There are also 
possible to do it without machinery.|| several other buildings and domes, cov- 
But this is only one of many pillars of || ered with copper, and having gilded 
great size and height. Passing through '' spires rising from the centre. Abreast 
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Pagodas at Seethumbarum. 





afier his arrival in India in the spring of 
1836, Mr. Winslow passed through Seethum- 





the structures there erected in honor of the | 
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of this is another temple, and you are in 
fact bewildered with the multitude of 
ateways, temples, domes, receptacles 
or the conveyances of idols, such as a 
wooden bull of immense size, swans, 
peacocks, etc., of the same materials, and 
images in stone of Ganesa, standing asa 
guard in many places, and hideous stat- 
uary of almost every description. The 
variety and immensity of the works, con- 
sidering the slow method in which the 
natives now execute any thing of the 
kind, might lead me to think that ages | 
and ages must have been occupied in 
their construction. They fill one with 
astonishment, while the sight of them, as 
a strong fortress of Satan, must give | 
every Christian the deepest pain. 
great enemy has indeed entrenched him- | 
self here in bulwarks which no human) 
power can overthrow, Onecan scarcely | 
conceive how imuch the people are | 
strengthened in their superstitions by 
the antiquity and vastness of these edi- 
fices. 


Influence of Books and T'racts. 





} 
| 
| 


On my return to the rest-house, a 
large number of brahinins followed, with 
whom I conversed, and to most of whom | 
I gave tracts. ‘The younger part of the’ 
company were clamorous for 
whether in every case it was owing toa 
desire to read them may be doubted, 
but it seems an object to supply this 


want, even if some should obtain them | 
As itis com- | 


who would abuse the gift. 
paratively easy to obtain money for 
books, it is desirable that all the good 
vossible should be accomplished by 
their distribution, though many of those 
distributed should not be much read. 


On the 15th Mr. Winslow met a few na- 
tive Christians at Myavaram, of one of 


whom he gives the following account, illus- | 


trative of the influence of tracts and por- 


tions of the Scriptures. 


Among the men assembled was a 


reader, an elderly man, who told me) 


that he had formerly been a wandering 
owe pa or religious mendicant. Ile 


ad in the course of eight years visited | 


most of the holy places in India. He 


was anxious to find some satisfactory | 


method of salvation, and, as he szys, 
fasted and prayed three days. At this 
time a tract was brought him by a brah- 


min, who had received it of a missionary | 


at Coimbaconum. Ile read it, and felt 
his curiosity excited. He was then at 
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and obtained from the native preacher 
there, the gospel of Matthew in Tamul, 
He spent several days in reading it, and 
then went to the native preacher to ask 
an explanation of some passages which 
he did not understand. The conversa. 
tion and his inquiries resulted at length 
in his baptism and reception to the 
‘church. He soon brought his wife ang 
children to the mission station. The 
former became a convert, and his ehij- 





The | 


them; |, 


Tranqueber. He went to Myavaram lltaught me to believe on Jesus Christ. 


‘dren are now growing up under christian 
| instruction. 
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\JOURNAL OF MR. HUTCHINGS CHava- 
GACHERRY. 

| A Professed Convert from Idolatry. 


1 
| Oct. 2, 12836. A man called on me 
‘to-day from Sethumparum. He said that 
when Doct. Scudder was there, he en- 
i'tertained and assisted him, and now 
called to see him. I conversed with him 
about the christian religion. He said he 
had abandoned idols, and now worship- 
‘ed one God; and that his heathen friends 
|were very angry with him because he 
had left idolatry. He added that he had 
written a small book, showing the folly 
of idolatry, which he wished the mission- 
aries to print. After having read it, be 
said he had another object in coming to 
Jaffna, and that was to request us to 
send a missionary to reside at Sethum- 
paruin. I told him we had none to 
spare, as we had lately sent three to the 
continent; but that we had written to 
America, mentioning some important 
places for missionary operations. Be- 
|| fore he left we he wrote the following 
petition which, as it shows the progress 

of truth, I will transcribe. 

“Sins—I am a man residing at Se- 
thumparum: my father is of the Siva re- 
ligion. From my youth I studied Tamul 
sciences called Vedas, and knew that 
Siva and Vishnu are not true gods, but 
that there is another who made me, the 
heaven, and earth, the ocean, the fire, 
the wind, the lightning, the thunder, the 
air, the rain, etc. Not only did I believe 
that the true God has no father nor 
mother, and is spirit, but I made it 
known to many people. [ am standing 
afar off from their vain ceremonies. 
When I was in that state, Rev. Mr. 
Scudder and some catechists came there: 
[ let them know my history. ‘Then they 
showed many reasons why I could not 
obtain heaven without a Savior, and 
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As I was satisfied with their advice, I 
believed on Jesus Ciirist, and taught the | 
eople. Sethumparum is the principal | 
place which ruins many thousands of || 
souls from Ceylon, and tempts thein to || 
commit sin. ‘Lhe people there are in a |! 
greater darkness than in any other place. || 
As | am with great anxiety expecting to || 
see the christian light shine on that || 
Jand, and the people there receive the || 
true religion and refuse the false, in the | 
time of my life, I request you to send a}| 
missionary there; or if you cannot do | 
that at present, a qualified catechist to || 
reach the gospel, so that the heathen | 
darkness may be taken away, and to| 
establish some schools, and teach the | 
children there to read. ‘This is my wish, | 
but I do not want any worldly profit for | 
myself. ‘Therefore i humbly beg you to | 
answer me very soon so that my desire | 
may be gratified.” 
24. Called yesterday on four families. | 
An old man tottering over the grave re- 
plied, when I inquired where are you 
roing? “To the heavenly kingdom.” 
going j g 
You must worship one God. “I worship 
ene God.” But you area sinner. You 
must believe on Jesus Christ. “Who! 
made Jesus Christ?” said he. The next | 
house presented the appearance of 
wealth and comfort. Saw five men and | 
found them immediately disposed to dis- || 
pute. One of them said they worshiped 
the one God, and then repeated the an- | 
swer to the question in our small cate-) 
chism, Who is God? viz. “God is Father, || 
Son, and Holy Spirit.” “This,” said he, | 
“is the God we worship.” Another 


asked, “IIow can we believe in Jesus || 


Christ, whom we have never seen? You 
say he wrought miracies, but we have 
not seen them.” I told him one of the 
ways to know whether the christian or 
the Tamul religion is true, is to look at 
the effects of each. They asked if I 
would answer their questions. I said, 
yes, if they were reasonable; but added 
that they had made up their minds not 
to believe or examine the christian re- 
ligion. 

They admitted that they ought to ex- 
amine, but claimed that I ought also to 
examine theirs. I replied that I had ex- | 
amined and found it false. After I left 
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JOURNAL OF MR. ALLEN AT AHMED¢ 
NUGGUR. 


THE extracts which follow are of an earlier 
date than those which were published at p. 
333 of the last number. 


Baptism of Three Hindoos—Hindoo 
Meetings. 


April %, 1836. Sabbath. This morn- 
ing, at our regular religious service, I 
took for my subject, the conversion of 
the Phillippian jailer, contained in the 
seventeenth chapter of Acts. Some of 
the people present were very attentive, 


, After the service I conversed with sev- 


eral persons who often expressed a de- 


| sire to be baptised. With these individ- 


uals I had several times conversed be- 
fore. The knowledge of Christianity 
they possess, the seriousness and earn- 
estness they have manifested, and their 
unexceptionable conduct for some 
months past encourage us to hope the 
have experienced the enlightning an 
sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit. 
At the close of the conversation I in- 
formed three of them that, for aught I 
knew, L would baptise them at our stated 
religious service in another part of the 
town in the afternoon. 

The meeting this afternoon was at the 
usual hour—five o’clock. I spoke from 
Mark, sixteenth chapter, fifteenth and 
sixteenth verses, “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every 


‘creature. He that believeth and is bap- 


tised shall be saved; but he that believ- 
eth not shall be damned.” J endeavored 
to show the nature of that faith which is 
connected with salvation, and which ren- 
ders those who possess it fit subjects to 
be baptised. I then explained the na- 
ture and meaning of baptism. The indi- 
viduals who were expecting to receive 
thé ordinance were then examined in re- 
spect to their knowledge of Christianity, 
and as far as we could judge in respect 
to their experimental acquaintance with 
the truths of the gospel. This examina- 
tion being such as induced us to hope 


them, I ascertained that three were||they had believed with the heart unto 
priests, and two from the famous Se- | righteousness, and ought to be admitted 
thumparum, who had come here to get || to make a public profession of their trust 
money from their disciples. No wonder |, in the Redeemer by baptism, the ordi- 
thought I that they opposed, and my ||nance was administered to three per- 
mind was impressed with this truth that |sons. One of them was a Mohammedan 
we are to go out as ambassadors to de-| of the Synd sect. Another is a Hindoo 
clare the message of our King, leaving | of the caste or class called Dhungers, 
the result with hin. ''whose principal occupation is raising 
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and keeping cattle, sheep, and goats. 
The other person is the wife of Gopal, 
who has been for some years a member 
of our church, and who sustains the 
character of a humble and pious man. | 
After their baptism I spoke a few words | 
to them respecting the profession they 
had made before God and many wit-| 
nesses, and also what is now incumbent | 
upon them as the professed followers of | 
Christ. I then addressed the people | 
resent, about forty in number, on the | 
atter part of the verse, “They that be- | 
lieve not shall be damned.” To us the | 
scene was a joyful one. We rejoiced | 
over those who gave such evidence of | 
genuine conversion, and whom we now | 
thus welcomed into our little church, | 
henceforth to be united with us in the | 
hopes and privileges of the gospel. And | 
we rejoiced in observing the serious at- | 
tention manifested by some who we be- | 
lieve are convinced of the truth of Chris- | 
tianity, but who, from love of the world, | 
or from the fear of men, do not openly | 
profess it. 

May 3. Near the house I now occupy | 
is a temple of Vittoba, which probably is | 
more frequented than any other in Ah- 
mednuggur. It is often selected on ac- 
count of its convenient construction and 
central situation for holding religious 
meetings. Among the Hindoos these are 
of two kinds. One in which a brahmin 
reads and expounds some one of their 
sacred books. This he does at a fixed 
time every day and generally proceeds 
through the book in order. Sometimes 
a month and more is required to com- 
plete a work. He prepares for the exer- 
cise by bathing himself, changing his 
clothes, and putting around his neck a 
garland of flowers. Thus personally 
prepared, he places the book which he 
is to read before the assembly, common- 
ly on a small stool, and performs various 
acts of idolatrous worship to it, and 
upon it. Books of this character are 
written in poetry and are read in a kind 
of chanting manner, the reader stopping 
at intervals to explain the meaning. | 
When he has finished reading, the book | 
is again worshiped as at the beginning, | 





and is then laid by to be read in the |; 


| 


same manner at the next meeting. For | 
doing this the brahmin sometimes re- | 
ceives a definite sum previously agreed | 
upon with those who hear him. At | 
other times he trusts to their generosity 
for his reward. Meetings of this kind 
are often held in private houses. Many 
brahmins obtain their support chiefly 
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language which none but learned brah. 
mins understand, the inability of mogt 
people to read, and the opinion that to 
hear such books read and to pay the 
brahmins for reading them, is very meri. 
torious, all contribute to the interest and 
advantage of the hereditary priesthood, 

The other kind of meetings is of a 
more popular and public character. The 
jassemblies are often large, and consist 
of all classes of people, men, women, and 
children. The brahmin who performs 
|has no book or manuscript, but trusts to 
|his memory and his imagination, He 
rehearses stories of gods and heroes, and 
inculeates the rules of caste and the 
rites of idolatry. He is often assisted 
by others, both men and women, who at 
\intervals sing and play a kind of inter. 
jlude, which amuses the assembly while 
he obtains a few minutes rest, and pre- 
pares himself to address them again, 
The whole performance commonly con- 
tinues for two or three hours. The per- 
formances are always of a religious 
character, and they have great influence 
on the feelings and character of the Hin- 
\doos. For some months past there have 
|been performances of this kind almost 
|every evening in the temple of Vittoba 
‘near the house [ occupy. The audience 
|is generally large, and not unfrequently 
more than half of them are women. The 
| performances are mostly conducted by a 
‘brahmin from Punderpoor. The meet- 
ings are always open for any to attend, 
who wish to do so. He trusts to the 
liberality of those who hear him and 
who are anxious to support the system 
it Hindoo superstition. To pay him 
liberally, as well as to hear him atten- 
|tively, is a work of merit. He has ac- 
/quired much popularity, and, it is said, is 
well paid for his performance. He is a 
man of dissolute habits, but there is little 
/connection between the morality and re- 
ligion of the Hindoos. 














West Alrica. 
LETTER FROM MR. WILSON, DATED AT 
CAPE PALMAS, JAN. 28, 1837. 


Decease of Mr. and Mrs. White. 


Ix the number of this work for June, p. 269, 





it was stated that information had been re- 


- = — 
lceived, indirectly, that the Rev. David 


|| White, of the mission at Cape Palmas was 


| removed by death on the 23d of January. 
. . . | 
in this way. The scarcity of books and || 


the most important of them being in a '' 


This mournful intelligence has been confirm- 
ed by a letter just received from Mr. Wil- 
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son, who also gives the particulars of his || 


sickness. And what enhances the painful- || 
ness of the account is the further intelligence 1] 
that Mrs. White was called away from her) 
associates anc labors four days subsequent- | 
ly to the removal of her husband. 
Mr. Wilson, writing on the day of Mrs. |/ 
|] 

Our house is indeed a house of mourn- | 
ing. God has taken our dear brother || 
and sister White to himself. They were 
permitted to pass this way and tarry only 
a few weeks with us on their journey to| 
their heavenly home; and now we be-| 
lieve they have set down in those man- 
sions which Jesus has gone to prepare, 
and ere this fully understand and de-| 
youtly adore that providence which in-| 
terposed between them and their antici- | 
pated usefulness in benighted Africa. 
The dispensation tu us is mysterious and 
inscrutable; but God has done it, “and 
shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right?” We bow beneath the rod; but 
we have been almost overwhelmed by | 
the waves of grief which have success- | 
ively and so rapidly rolled over us. But | 
God is our stay and support, and we find 
consolation in the thought, that our 
Heavenly Father had more need of our) 
dear brother and sister as “ministering 
spirits,” to this mission, than as laboring |, 
saints; and that the object to which they | 
had consecrated themselves while living, | 
has been more effectually promoted in| 
their death. They were both taken off 
in their first fever, Mr. White after an 
illness of only four days and a half, and 
his wife after a sickness of eighteen 
days. The former was taken the eigh- | 
teenth of January, twenty-four days after, 
his arrival, and died the twenty-third. 
The latter was taken the tenth of the 
same month, and died the twenty-eighth. | 
The nature of their attacks, though both | 
leading to the same melancholy results, | 
were very different in kind. In Mr. 
White’s case the fever did not discover | 
itself fully until Wednesday evening the 
eighteenth instant. At the outset there 
was nothing in appearance unfavorable; 
though, as we subsequently saw, the 
fever did at the very commencement lay 
hold of its victim with a grasp that no 
human power could detach. 





White’s decease, remarks— 


Mr. Wilson gives a detailed account of 
the sickness of Mr. White from the time} 
when he was first attacked with the fever till 


its mournful termination. 


During muck of | 


the time he was delirious; but his symptoms !' 
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were not regarded as specially alarming, or 
his recovery esteemed hopeless till the very 
hour of his departure. The arrival of Doct. 
Smith, of the United States man of: war 
Dolphin, which anchored off Cape Palmas, 
the evening before his decease, gave addi- 
tional encouragement. Doct. S. had had 
much experience in the African fever, and 
entered into the case with much interest. 
To Doct. 
Smith, and also to Doct. Savage of the 


But no human aid could avail. 


Episcopal mission at Cape Palmas, many 


thanks are due for their kind and assiducus 


|} attentions during the sickness of Mr. and 


| Mrs. White. 


In giving an account of the dying scene, 
and referring to the prescriptions of Doct. 
Smith, Mr. Wilson writes— 


Before his prescriptions could be pre- 
pared, to his great consternation and our 
deep grief, it was obvious that death had 
laid his sceptre upon our dear brother, 
and in the course of half an hour he sunk 
without a struggle or groan into the arms 
of death. After the action of the deli- 
rium ceased he appeared to be free from 
pain, and both Mrs. Wilson and myself 
tried to rouse him and get him to speak, 
but we soon found that all his senses 
were locked up, and we could only com- 
mend him to that Being who in the first 
place breathed into him the breath of 
life. He left no dying testimony to 
cheer the hearts of his friends, but he 
bas left what is a great deal better, a 
living testimony of his attachment to his 
Savior and his devotion to the cause of 
humanity and religion. One of the last 
sentiments he penned, as I have found 
by examining his papers, is that he felt 
no solicitude about the issue of his ex- 
pected sickness, and he knew that his 
Heavenly Father would be as much glo- 
rified in his death as by his life. I shall 
never—I can never forget the kindlings 
up of his countenance whenever the 
salvation of this people was made the 
subject of conversation, and the ardor 
with which he contemplated this opening 
and inviting field of labor. His views of 
this as a missionary field are set forth 
with much feeling in letters to different 


|| friends, all of which will be forwarded. 


The sickness of our dear sister was 
very different in its character, and much 
more protracted. She was taken with 


fever eight days earlier than her hus- 
band, and up to the time of his attack 
she had the personal attendance and ad- 
vice of our worthy brother Doct. Savage. 
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Serr, 


Her fever was not at any time very viru- carry to the courts of heaven, intense 


lent, and we supposed that there was a/| 
decided change for the better, though 
she was not altogether free from febrile 
symptoms. On the morning of the 18th 
she was taken with what is known in 
this disease as a “sinking spell,” which 


pension of the nervous action throughout 
the system. From this and a second, | 
which occasioned delirium, she was re- 
vived by appropriate applications, and her 
mind was less clouded. From this pe- 
riod her fever assumed the character of) 
what is known in some parts of the 
United States as the “sinking typhus,” 
and continued so with little or no re-| 
mission until her death. Doct. Smith, 
the physician above mentioned, attended 
her from Monday the 23d instant, until 
Thursday evening the day before her 
death. When he paid her the last visit 
every symptom indicated a favorable re- | 
sult, and we had every prospect of hav- 
ing her restored. But alas, how delusive | 
was the hope. In the night she was 
seized with quinsy, a disease with which 
she was much afflicted at home, and be- 
fore day-light she became speechless 
and unable to swallow. 
higher than it had ever been. The ordi- 
nary remedies were again resorted to, 
but did not rouse her. She lay in a, 
state of insensibility all day, and in the , 
evening, about nine o’clock, in the midst 
of a burning fever and high pulse, the 
silver cord gave way, and the wheel of 
life suddenly stood still. Her spirit took 
its flight, and was soon joined to that of 
her husband by ties that are never again 
to be dissolved. 

The remains of our dear brother and 
sister slumber in the southeast corner of 
our yard. ‘The sensation occasioned by 
this afflictive dispensation was very 
great. The day of the burial of Mr. 
White all the native people suspend- 
ed their labors and amusements. The 
corpse was borne to the place of inter- 
ment by four native men, followed by 
the king and a great many others. Many 
of them have since called to condole 
with us and appear truly affected. I 
trust it is an event that will make a deep 
and lasting impression upon their minds, 
and perhaps it may be the means of 
bringing some of them to a more speedy 
consideration of the claims of the gospel. 
Mr. White preached to them through an 
interpreter the Sabbath before he was 
taken sick, and teld them with great em- 
phasis that it might be the last time that 
they should hear his voice; and when he 


emotion was depicted in almost eye 


| countenance, and it is not easy to con 


ceive with what feelings they must have 
received the tidings of his death. How 


lasting these impressions are to be God 


' |only knows. Every interview he had 
seems to be nothing more than a sus- |' 


with this people made them feel that he 
was their friend, and that he had come 
to Africa for their good. He and I yig. 
ited all the native settlements between 
this place and king Baphro’s town, at the 
mouth of the Cavally river, the week 
after his arrival. This visit enlisted hig 
feelings very deeply in the salvation of 
this people, and he frequently said, “How 


interesting—how interesting a field jg 
| this? Oh! that my brethren in America 


could only see what I see. Many times 
he was affected to tears, as he turned his 
eyes upon the lively groups of boys and 
girls who surrounded us in every village 
through which we passed. r 
Nor were the feelings of his dear wife 
less engaged. Her only desire to live 
as she frequently said, was to do good m4 
this people. When the situation of her 


_ husband became alarming, it was made 
/known to her, and she received it and 


Her fever rose || 


the intelligence of his death, which soon 
followed, with as much composure and 
resignation as it was possible for a fee]- 
ing heart to exercise. Her first request 
was that we should unite in prayer to 
Almighty God, that she might be sus- 
tained under the afiliction. After this 
and until the night before her death she 
spoke frequentiy and freeiy about her 
husband and his assiduous attentions to 
her before he was taken ill; also of the 


interest he felt in his work and the joy 


with which he was then crowned. But 
notwithstanding this, grief had taken a 
strong hold upon her heart; and this, 
combined with the attack of quinsy above 
mentioned, were doubtless the imme- 
diate cause of her death. 

There is a circumstance connected 
with the state of Mr. White's mind pre- 
vious to his being attacked, which ought 
to be known, both for itself and for the 
influence which it unquestionably exert- 
ed over both his and her fate. The day 
before she was taken sick, he was seized 
with the conviction that he would die in 
his first fever, and went out and selected 
the place for his own grave. That eve- 


/ning we perceived something of dejec- 
tion in his countenance. He retired with 


his wife to his chamber much earlier 


‘than usual, and made to her substantially 
| the following remarks—1. That be had 
never enjoyed so much of life in so short 


asked them what message he should‘! a time, as he had done since his arrival 
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in Africa. 2. That his most sanguine | 
expectations of this as a missionary field | 
had been more than realized. 3. That | 
he thought fever, as an obstacle to mis- | 
sionary labor, had been overrated. And 
notwithstanding all this, he had impres- 
sions on his mind amounting almost to 


but if it causes despondency, and con- 
firms those in opposition who were be- 
fore faithless, the consequences will be 
exceedingly calamitous. But! hope and 
pray for better things, and I firmly and 
devoutly believe that He who holds the 
hearts of all men in his hands will turn 


absolute certainty, that he should be car- || this event to his own glory and to the 


ried off in the first fever, and that after a | 
very short illness. How nearly this fore- 
boding was accomplished may be infer-_ 
red by comparing it with the preceding | 
art of this letter. Such an impression | 
as this, in any sickness, might have been 
regarded as the harbinger of serious con- | 
sequences; but in the African fever it 
was peculiarly so. No reflecting mind 
will regard it as a voice from heaven. 
It was rather an indication that the fever 
had already commenced its work upon 
his brain, and it was resisted by the ex- 
citement of mind and the solicitude he 
felt on account of his dear wife. He 
joved her very tenderly, and no doubt 
felt that his attendance upon her in sick- 
ness was the last tribute of earthly affec- 
tion that he could show. Hence he 
spent sleepless nights and anxious days, 
notwithstanding our remonstrance and 
entreaties, until it became utterly impos- 
sible to withstand the disease longer. 


He then became an easy prey, and soon | 


wasted away under its aggravated vio- 
lence. 


Encouraging Prospects of the Mission. | 
|| acter are learning to read, and very many 
{of all ages and both sexes have deter- 
\|mined to attend as soon as the working 


Our own feelings, my dear brother, 
under this afilictive dispensation are in- 
describable. I trust it has humbled us 
more than any previous event of God’s 
providence, and has taught us to feel that 
there is no hope for Africa, except in the 
almighty arm of Jehovah. We received 
our dear brother and sister in the first 
instance with joyful but trembling hearts, 
and now our worst fears have been real- 
ized, our prospects have been clouded, 
and all our plans of operation have been 
overthrown. But we will not despond. 
There is hope for Africa, and we believe 
that God’s mercy towards her will yet be 
disclosed in such a way as will make the 


hosts of heaven and the inhabitants of 


earth wonder and adore. We feel that 
we are called upon to engage in our 
work with fresh zeal, and to press on 
until death, We dread the influence 
which we fear will be exerted upon the 
church at home by this event. If it 
seems to awaken sympathy and excite 
prayer, it will advance the cause of the 
Redeemer in these benighted realms: 


salvation of Africa. If God designs that 
we should again be reinforced, he will 
bid the men come, and they will regard 
the bidding. On this subject therefore 
we allow ourselves to feel no undue so- 
licitude, and we shall wait patiently to 
see what the Lord will do. 

Our dear brother, Mr. James, said a 





| = ° 
|} missionaries, 


few days ago, I fear the next intelli- 
| gence we receive from the Committee 
| will be an order to return home. I have 
not allowed myself to entertain such a 
lfear. Iam sure the Committee, if they 
|were particularly acquainted with our 
situation, would incur this responsibility 
with trembling and fear. Apart from 
the removal of our dear friends, the pros- 
pects of this mission have never been so 
| flattering as they are at present, and we 
are looking forward to an abundant har- 
| vest from our labors. Our schools, five 
jin number, are all well attended and 
very encouraging. Mr. Polk, our teach- 
er at Rocktown, at the earnest desire of 
ithe people, has taken his family to that 
| place, and designs to make it a place of 
| permanent residence. At several of the 
schools adult persons and men of char- 





|season is over. Preaching on the Sab- 

bath at this place is more numerously 
| attended, and some who attend we have 
reason to hope are pondering the ques- 
'tion of their soul’s salvation. That a 
large part of the boys in our boarding- 
schoois have been more or less brought 
under religious influence there is no 
}reascn to doubt. 


| ‘The people in the surrounding coun- 
i! 


‘try are more than desirous of having 
sefore Mr. White was 
‘taken sick, he received applications from 
five different settlements to go and make 
jhis abode with them. The fact being 
understood that he was to live at Cape 
Palmas, we received delegates from two 
kings, with the request that we would 
send them to America with letters, 
'(“books,”) that they might get white men 
for themselves. As one of these men 
| stood in the middle of our floor, urging 
‘in broken English his own cause, Mr. 
'!'White was ailected almost to tears. 
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Said he, “Oh! that our brethren at home| 
could hear this man for themselves: if I) 
live, they shall hear it.".—He will never | 
communicate it, but in his name, I lay | 
it at their feet. I trust we do not over- | 
rate these wishes of the people. They 
do not arise from any enlightened views 
of their condition or their need of the 
gospel. Perhaps the prevailing motive 
is the pride of having a white man live 
among them. But such facilities for, 
doing them good ought not to be over- 
looked. 

The fever has been very slight in the 
cease of Mr. James; perhaps more so 
than usual. His first fever lasted only 
five days, and his subsequent attacks 
consisted of a single paroxysm of chill 
and fever. He has the prospect of 
good health and usefulness, and is 
brought very near to us by the loss of 
our other friends. 


Mr. White was a native of Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, and lefi the theological seminary 
at Princeton, New Jersey, where he receiv- 
ed his professional education, in the autumn 
of 1835. 
New York. 


October 3ist, 1836, in company with Mr. B. 


Mrs. White was from Newburg, 


They embarked at Baltimore, 


V.R James, and arrived at Cape Palmas 
on the 25th of December, less than one 
month previous to Mr. White’s removal by 


death. 


Printing —Church—Schools. 


A subsequent letter from Mr. Wilson 
bearing dates April 16th and May 10th, 
contains the latest information which has 
been received from the mission. The jour- 
nal of a tour alluded to below is of a highly 
interesting character, as to the prospects 
which it opens for missionary labors among | 
the tribes occupying. the country back from 
Cape Palmas. Extracts will be given in a 
future number. | 

| 

The dealings of our Heavenly Father, 
since the date of my last, have been 
merciful and kind. Recently i bave re- 
turned from a tour into the country, the 
journal of which accompanies this, and 
you may derive from it every thing of 
Importance. : 

The Primmer which was mentioned 
in my last as being in the press, is com- 
pleted, and we have introduced it into 
our boarding-school. A fair experiment. 
of its adaptedness is not yet made, but! 
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we have reason to think it will] succeed 
well. Several copies of it will be for. 
warded at the same time with this, 
Our church and school-house is now 
about completed, and we expect to dedi. 
cate it on the coming Sabbath. At the 
| same time we expect to have an addition 
‘to our church of five persons; one of 
|'whoimn is our native boy, Waser Baker 
‘three Americans from other churches, 
,and one upon examination. These wil] 
| make our church members in all twelve, 
'The case of Waser has given us both 
| joy and concern—joy that our Heavenly 
| Father has given us this cheering en. 
/couragement in our Jabors—concern, in 
‘as much as he is the first convert jn 
this part of Africa, and we know not 
| what trials he may be subjected to jn 
consequence of his profession. But we 
have made it the subject of many 

prayers and trust that we have been 
guided aright. We not only regard 

Waser as a true convert, but a Chris- 
| tian of a very decided character, and we 
| believe his mind is stayed by the grace 
of God to sustain any opposition. Others 
of our boys we think are impressed with 
the importance of religion, but we do 
not know that any of them are under 
serious awakenings. Preaching for the 
‘natives has been omitted for three 
weeks past, from the prevalence of 
rains and the want of a house, except 
| for such a number as we could collect in 
our own house. 

Our day school has been merged into 

a boarding school; and when we get 
into the new house, we hope to have 
sixty or seventy scholars. These will 
be taught by Mrs. Wilson, with assis- 
tance from others. Mr. James will 
have a class of the more advanced na- 
tives and American children. We have 
now as boarders upwards of forty, ten 
of whom are girls. The school at Rock- 
town has been suspended for some time, 
| in consequence of the extreme illness of 
| 





Mr. Polk, the teacher. His situation is 
i still critical, and we fear that God is 
about to pluck from us one of our 
| brightest ornaments and a very useful 
‘and valuable man. But we bow to his 
| will and patiently wait the result of his 
‘sickness. Our day schools are all in 
}operation, but not so well attended as 
jat first. But in this we are not sur- 
| prised, and our chief hope is in steady 
perseverance and reliance upon God. 
The number of females in our board- 
| ing-school has increased so much as to 
make it necessary for us to put up @ 
separate building for them. 
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¥ndfans on the Northwest Coast. 


PARKER. 


sive exploring tour, in which he has beer 
engaged the Jast two years, was mentioned 


gether with the location and numbers of the 
more important Indian tribes west of the 
Rocky Mountains, of which information was 
obtained. Extracts from the journal and 
report of Mr. Parker will now be givea. 
He made the journey in company with a 


large party of gentlemen and assistants who | 


are engaged in the fur-trade. After leaving 
the Missouri river, near the junction of that 
siwer with the Platte, the route lay along 
the letter river till they arrived at the Black 


Hills somewhat more than half way from St. | 


Louis to the mouth of the Columbia river. 


Mode of Travelling—Climate—Interview 
with the Ogallallahs. 


June 24, 1835. At break of day the 


call is made, “Out, out, gear up your 
mules.” We get on our way about sun- 
rise, travel on until about mid-day, when 


we stop for breakfast. Our horses and || 


mules are then turned out for about two 
hours, to feed upon the praries under 
guard. In the afternoon we travel until 
about two hours before sunset, when we 
encamp for the night; the animals are 


in turned out until near dark, when | ; 
— x : . _dars which cover them, and which give 


they are taken up and staked out with 


twelve or fifteen feet rope, in a hollow || 


square, formed by the river on one side, 
three wagons on another side extending 
back from the river, and three on the 
opposite side, and the packs in the rear. 
Guards are placed around the square, 
relieved every two hours through the 


a oe © hep Se They expressed much satisfaction with 


| the proposal, said they would receive 
| missionaries, and do what they could for 


Indians from falling upon us by surprise, 
or from stealing our horses. 


\| weather was fine, the atmosphere most 
||salubrious, and the water excellent, 
| especially so west of the Rocky Moun- 
gXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MR. |, 


tains. 
July 25. Came to the village of the 


| Ogallallah Indians, consisting of more 
Jur return of Mr. Parker from the exten- | 


than two thousand persons. They are 


|| the finest looking Indians I have ever 
‘seen, being generally tall and well 
formed, and neat in their dress and 


at page 343, and also the route pursued, | jodges, Great politeness is observed by 


and the distances from each other of the | 
. es | 
more important posts which he visited; to- | 


them in their intercourse with one 
another. You might see the young In- 


dian chief leading his lady locked in his 


arm, as gracefully as any of our polished 


|whites. They manifested much curios- 
| ity to see every thing which we had, and 
expressed great wonder that the needle 


of my pocket compass should always 
point to the north, My watch was a 


/wonder. They thought there must be 


some great “medicine” in it, and also in 


| the compass. On the Sabbath, the 26th, 
‘some of them came to my tent when I 


was reading the Scriptures. I endeavor- 
ed to make them understand by signs, 
that the Bible is the book of God, and 
that it teaches us how to worship God. 
I read to them aloud, and showed them 
how they must read, and sang a hymn, 


They appeared to be pleased, and espe- 


cially with the singing; and to gratify 
them, I had to sing to them frequently. 


| At-each time they would take me by the 
| hand to express their friendship and sat- 
isfaction. 


Came to the Black Hills, where, on the 
Larama fork, the American Fur Com- 
pany have a fort, and trading post. 


|Here we remained six days. There is 
‘nothing in the soil of the land to give 


the name of “black” to these hills; but 
the name is derived from the shrub ce- 


them a dark appearance. 

30. Met in council with the chiefs of 
the Ogallallahs, stated to them our 
business, by whom appointed, our ob- 
ject, and inquired of them whether they 
would be pleased to have men sent 
among them to teach them how to wor- 
ship God, and how to read and write. 


Mentioning a violent storm of thunder and | their comfort. 


rain which oceurred on the 10th of July, | 
1835, Mr. Parker makes a remark illustra- | 


tive of the climate. 


This was the last rain we had until I 


} 
| Face of the Country—Subbath with the 


Nez Perces Indians. 


Aug. 7. Came to the sweet water, a 


‘branch of the Platte. The water is re- 


arrived to within 150 miles of the Pacific |markably pure, which gives it its name, 
Ocean. The remainder of the way the 'Chrystalized Epsom salts abound in this 
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section of the country, tons of which |, rods of each other, all halted and a gq: 
might be gathered up in a very pure|| lute was fired, in which I had to take the 
state. lead. Then single files were formed 
and they advanced to shake hands with 
On the 12th of August the company reach- || Us In token of respect, and to express 
ed the place of rendezvous for the traders, || their joy to have one come among them 
_to teach them things appertaining to God 
jand salvation. In the evening I met ag 
‘ ;many as could assemble in the chief's 
and of course they had passed the height of ‘lodge, to explain to those whom I had 
land which separates the waters which flow || not seen before the object of my mission, 
into the Atlantic from those which flow into | I told them, tomorrow will be the Sab. 
bath, and explained to them the nature 
of the institution, and the obligation aj] 
| are under to remember the Sabbath day 
stream; but the ascent, as they proceeded | to keep it holy. They said they would 
westward, was so gradual and regular, as || not remove camp tomorrow, Charles, 
the principal chief of those who joined 
plain, until the traveller finds himself, be- | fo to-day, arose and ey sensibly 
tween the head waters of the Platte and |) Or come time; mentioncd Ate ignorance, 
: pe his desire to know more of God, since he 
Green rivers, at an elevation estimated to!) had heard of him, and the gladness of 
be about ten thousand feet above the ocean, || his heart to see one who can teach him. 
passing through an extended gap in the | He said he had been like a little child, 
mountains, varying from five to twenty || uneasy, feeling about for something, not 
miles in width, walled in on either hand by | knowing what, but he hoped to learn 
iia eiditias dieeiasiiiinieh tiie: Manel aor something that would be substantial, and 
peaks raising Memselves six mousan’” °F || that he might be able to teach his people 
eight thousand feet above him, having their || tg do richt. 
P 


summits covered with perpetual snow. Be-|| 6. Sabbath. Early this morning a 
low the snow was barren rock, with a few | chief went about ainong the lodges, and 
with a loud voice told them what I had 
wormwood growing from the crevi s. || Said to them about the holy Sabbath, 

*feonapp ; || and bade them prepare for public wor- 
Though it was the middle of August, the || ship. About eight o’clock in the morn- 
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on Green river, a branch of the Colorado 
which empties into the gulf of California; 





the Pacific Ocean. The Platte river, near 





which their route had been, is a_ rapid 





scarcely to differ in its appearance from a 


stinted cedars and an herb called wild 


mercury in Fahrenheit stood at twenty-four 
degrees, and the frost and dreariness of ap- 
proaching winter seemed spread over the 
scene. A ride of two or three days, how- 
ever, carried them through this wintry de- 
file into the more genial climate found on 
the descent towards the Pacific. 

On the 22d of August, Doct. Whitman 
left Mr. Parker and returned eastward, as 
mentioned on page 36 of the last volume. 
A band of Nez Perces Indians, whom he 
met at the rendezvous, accompanied Mr. 


| ing some of the chiefs 
_ asked where they shouldffassemble their 
people. As there wereg no trees for 
|| shade, I asked them if Rhey could not 
''construct a shade with some of their 
| lodges. They went away, and towards 
| eleven o’clock came and told me the 
/were ready for worship. I found them 
assembled in what I will call a sanc- 
tuary, constructed of three lodges, about 
| one hundred feet long and twenty feet 
|| wide, covered with large skins. The 
|'whole area was carpeted with thin 


|| dressed skins. Four or five hundred 


ne to me and 


Parker on his way. ||men, women, and children, dressed in 


| their best, were assembled, arranged in 


Sept. 5. Continued our encampment || four rows on each side, with a narrow 


where we stopped last evening in Cote’s 


defile. About noon a large band of Nez 
Perces joined us. A little before they | 
reached our encampment they dismount- 
ed and marched in their order towards 
us, presenting a wide-spread front, led 
by the principal chief, Charles, with one | 
by his side carrying a flag. They sang! 
as they advanced, some beating an In- | 
dian drum. Our chief, with his princi- | 
pal people, went out to meet them in the | 
same order. When we were within ten’ 





space left in the middle, like an aisle, 
| running the whole length of the temple, 
‘and all upon their knees. I was aston- 
| ished to see what a place they had pre- 
pared in so short a time, and the order 
they were in, especially as it was the 
first time they had ever had, or even 
seen public worship. The whole sight 
taken together sensibly afiected me, 
and I felt as though it was the house of 
God and the gate of heaven. I com- 
menced service with singing and prayer 
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in my own language. They kept upon | worship, and no particular religious cere- 
their knees. When this part was closed,| monies. They have very frequent wars 
they settled back upon their heels, in || among themselves, and with other tribes, 
which posture they continued during|| often very bloody. Their amusements . 
sermon. I explained to them the crea- || are gambling, which is carried to a great 
tion of man, his original condition, his || extent, and dancing and singing. Their 
fall, the law of God, the desert of the || voices are very good. They have no 
transgressor; and then I told them of the || domestic animals, excepting dogs. Their 
mercy of God in giving his son to save | only traffic is in furs. I have not heard 
us, and what is necessary on our part to || of cannibalism in any part of this coun- 
be saved through his atonement. I en- || try, except in Queen Charlotte’s Island, 
deavored to show them the necessity of || and there the practice is far from com- 
having their hearts changed by the || mon. 

power of the Holy Spirit, the duty of || 

rayer, etc. I never spoke to a more at-|| After remaining in the country adjacent 
tentive and interesting audience: I would || to the Columbia river and its branches 
not have exchanged it for any other | 
upon earth. ‘They expressed much sat- |, 
jsfaction. If Christians in our land |, : , oe 
could have seen this day’s service, they || could respecting others, in which he was 
would be willing to make sacrifices, not |, much aided by the intelligence of the gen- 
merely to give what they can conven-||tlemen connected with the Hudson’s Bay 
iently spare, but they would abridge the | Company, and by the generosity and hospi- 
comforts of life, and conform more to || tality which they were ever ready to show 
rimitive simplicity, that the heathen || |. . 
may be saved. Such an opportunity as || him, Mr. Parker left Fort Vancouver in 
the avove described is worth a journey the steamboat Beaver, on the 18th of June, 
across the Rocky Mountains. I attend-| 1836, for Fort George, near the mouth of the 
ed in the afternoon the funeral of a lad) Columbia, from whence receiving a gratui- 
who died this morning. They buried | tous passage in one of the Company’s ves- 
him in @ very decent manner, without) aia Cine he 14th of 
any heathen customs, excepting burying || oy ee arn eee ee vee Cee 
all his clothes and blankets with him. | July; and embarking there on the 17th of 
[addressed them at the grave upon the | Deeember, he arrived at New London May 
subject of the resurrection and the judg- |, 19th, 1837. 

ment. This was entirely a new subject || 
tothem. Towards evening one of the 
first chiefs came to my tent, and said he Choctaws. 
liked what I said to them. It was fais, 


good; now he knows more about God. ||; poreR FROM MR. KINGSBURY, DATED 
AT PINE RIDGE, MAY 4, 1837. 





nearly nine months, visiting various tribes of 


Indians and collecting what information he 








Customs and Vices of the Indians on 
the Coast—Return of Mr. Parker. 





“State of Religion and Morals at the 
Military Post. 





Respecting the customs and dress of the 


} 
} 


Parker remarks— Pine Ridge, the station at which Mr. 


Kingsbury resides, is about two miles dis- 
shirts, etc. Some have robes made of ow from Fort Towson, a military post on 
martins, foxes, or deer skins. Polygamy || Red river; and as the missionaries, through 
is common. The chiefs have from two || the kindness of the commanding officer, 
t Cwemty weves, Slavery prevails, and ‘have free access to the garrison at all suita- 
they treat their slaves very badly; they ate dhenee, on tiniantiien eee th i 
think nothing of killing them, more than || °° Cah, C2 ey ee ee eee 
they would of the loss of so much pro- |, for such labors as the missionaries may be 
perty. Sometimes when one chief is || able to perform. The number of persons 
offended with another, he goes home and-|| connected with the garrison is near 160; 
kills a certain number of slaves, and no- || and some hundreds of others were encamp- 
wa pty J .— — Ba ed in its vicinity during a number of 

chief if he can, kills * sam . , 
number, or more, and notifies the first. _months. Mr. K. has spent about half his 
The one who can kill the most is victo- || Sabbaths there for the last year. As to the 
rious. They have no images which they || results of his labors he remarks 


They generally dress in blankets, | 
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From the first there was good atten- 
tion to the preaching. In September 
the sudden death of one of the men, but 
more especially the death of the wife of 
one of the officers produced a general 
solemnity. In December a _ weekly 

rayer-meeting was commenced, which 

as been continued to the present time, 
and has been greatly blessed. In Jan- 
uary the sacrament of the Lord’s supper 
was administered at Fort Towson for the 
first time, when two young officers made 
a profession of their faith in Christ, and 
united with the little church which a 
year before, had been organized by Mr. 
Wood at Pine Ridge. Three other per- 
sons were received by letter at the same 
time, which just doubled the number of 
communicants before in the church. 

A spirit of interesting religious inquiry 
has continued to the present time. Meet- 
ings for inquirers have been attended by 
a number who have conversed freely re- 
specting their religious state. Old sol- 
diers, hardened by a long course of im-| 
piety, have with the deepest penitence 
confessed their guilt, and declared their 
determination to follow the Savior. 

Last Sabbath we had another com- 
munion season; on which interesting oc - 
easion ten persons made a profession of | 
their faith in the Lord Jesus. Again 
was the number of communicants in our 
church just doubled. Four of the above | 
were heads of families. Of eight offi-| 
cers, who for some time past have resid- 
ed at the post, five are praying men. 
All the married ladies at the post, with 
one exception, are members of the! 
church. Four soldiers have united with 
the Methodist church, and several others 
are the subjects of very serious impres- 
sions. 

There is a temperance society at the | 
post, embracing about half the com-| 
mand. No ardent spirits or wine are | 
allowed at the post as a beverage. For! 








Proceedings of 
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MISSION OF THE CHURCH musstonanr || 
SOCIETY IN ABYSSINIA. ‘| 


THE mission in Abyssinia, which has suffer- | 
ed so much for some years past by the sick- 
ness and removal of the missionaries, and 
the civil commotions with which the country 





has been disturbed and the progress of the | 
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some time the command has been per. 
fectly sober and orderly. There is y 
Sabbath school, and a Bible class, both 
of which are taught by the officers. The 
monthly concert for prayer is regularly 
attended, and collections taken up for 
missions. Since the commencement of 
the present year $138,69 have been cop. 
tributed. 

There has indeed been a great moral 
change at Fort Towson. I have never 
seen a place where there was a more 
decided religious influence. Those who 
have never witnessed the dissipation, 
and almost total disregard of morality 
and religion among soldiers at our fron- 
tier posts, can form but a faint concep- 
tion, of the happy change that has been 
made here. Those whose lips have ut- 
tered little else than cursing and blas- 
phemy, are now filled with penitence, 
gratitude, and praise. In rooms once 
occupied with scenes of revelry and dis- 
sipation, altars for prayer and thanksgiy- 
ing have been erected. 

One circumstance is worthy of notice, 
The greater part of those who have pro- 
fessed their fuith in Christ are the chil- 
dren of praying parents. Prodigal sons, 
who have broken away from parental re- 
straints in Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio, and other states, have here sub- 
mitted to the Savior, and are deeply af- 
fected when they speak of the grief they 
have caused their pious mothers. Some 
such mothers we hope may yet live to 
shed tears of joy over long lost sons, 
who have been found of Christ in this 
wilderness. May the Holy Spirit, in his 
renewing and sanctifying influences, 
abide with us many days. 

I have three preaching places among 
the Choctaws. The congregations are 
smal], but rather increasing. West of 
the Kiamichi the prospects are a little 
favorable. Imsome parts of the nation 


they are discouraging. 





other Societies. 


more promising aspect. The two missiona- 
ries now in that country are Rev. Messrs. 
Gobat and Isenberg; the former of whom is 
much interrupted in his labors by frequent 


and distressing illness. 


Obstacles—Studies—Translation and Dis- 
tribution of Scriptures. 


In September, 1835, Mr. Isenberg writes— 


Each day’s experience teaches us how 


truth impeded, seems again to be wearing a|| great is the misery of this country. They 
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are poor indeed, in a temporal and a spir- 
jtual point of view; and such is their lament- 
able state, that they appear to have almost 
despaired of improvement, and are com- 
pletely given to inactivity and laziness; by 
which their state must grow worse and 
worse. I heartily long for the day when I 
shall be able, with joyful energy, to bring 
the truth as it is in Jesus to the knowl- 
edge of these benighted nominal Christians; 
preaching that gospel which has the promise 
that it shall not return unto the Lord void, 
put that it shall aecomplish that which he 
pleaseth, and prosper in the thing whereto 
he hath sent it. 

My own time is spent chiefly in the study 
of the language. I continue, however, to 

ive Hadara and Kiddan regular instruction 
in German, every day. They are translat- 
ing from the German Bible, studying the 
grammar, and learning to write. Besides 
this, Thad, in the course of July and Au- 
gust, to give daily lessons in the Greek lan- 
guage to Hgbeta Selasse and Kiddan Ma- 
riam; who were joined, at the beginning, by 
some others. 

During the last three or four weeks, Kid- 
dan has been teaching, of his own accord, 
our Abyssinian servants to read Amharic. 
Iam glad to say that he does it with eager- 
ness and success; thus strengthening our 
hopes that he will, in future, prove a good 
schoolmaster for children; and, in fact, for 
instructing in religion. Hadara, who has 
more talents, and makes more progress in 
his studies, will, perhaps, if the Lord pre- 
serves him from pride, be able to enter upon 
a more scientific course of study. 


One couple, each being hopefully pious, 
had been united in marriage, in a christian 
manner. Many were present during the 
ceremony, which was performed in the Am- 
haric, the present spoken language, and 
was probably the first religious service ever 
performed in it, as the church service is 
commonly performed in the Ethiopic, now a 
dead language. 

A beginning has been made _ towards 
translating the Scriptures into the dialect of 
Tigre, and the work has proceeded in the 
New Testament as far as the first epistle to 
Timothy. The English prayer-book has 
been translated into Amharic. About thirty 
portions of the Scriptures had been sold. 
Writing on this subject in August, 1856, Mr. 
Isenberg remarks— 


Between thirty and forty copies of differ- 
ent parts of the Ethiopic and Amharic 
Scriptures have been given by way of pre- 
sents. I must make here one remark, 
which, if I am not mistaken, has been made 
also by Mr. Gobat. The people of this 








country who purchase books, do not like 
large ones, such as the quarto size: the rea- 
son is their wandering mode of living; since 
most of those that can read—besides the 
priests, friars, and Defteras—are merchants 
and soldiers. Now, for travelling in Abys- 
sinia, books of large size are inconvenient 
indeed, as there are not those means of con- 
veyance here which you have in Europe. 
And Abyssinian travellers or soldiers who 
can read, and have a book, will, if possible, 
not leave it at their home: they must read it 
every day once or twice, or even oftener: 
they make for each book a small case of red 
leather, of the same size as the book, and 
tie it with cords to their person. In the 
morning and evening, and when they rest on 
their way, they take it out of its case and 
read, or, as they term it, they pray, or, more 
properly, repeat it; in the same manner as 
the greater part of the Roman clergy repeat 
their mass, viz. without sense, and thought- 
lessly. It is on this account that we have 
not been able to sell one single copy of the 
quarto Ethiopic Psalms, although we at first 
presented only them when people asked for 
Ethiopic Psalms; and even sometimes when 
we gave a quarto copy gratuitously, they 
would return it, and beg for a smaller one; 
and that being presented, they would ask for 
a still smaller copy; when they were told 
that we had none, except Amharic. The 
type, as well as the size of the Amharic 
Psalms is much liked by the Abyssinians, as 
is the print of the Genesis; but they do not 
like its quarto size. 


Opposition of the Priests—Tolerance of the 
Civil Rulers. 


About Easter, 1836, there arose a great 
clamor against us among the priests and 
their friends at this place (Adowah). Some 
of our people had disputed with them, and 
manifested their disgust at the superstition 
of the Abyssinian church, declaring their 
better views of the gospel doctrine as they 
had received it from us. This gave offence. 
Among other things, Kiddan Mariam had 
called the Abyssinian churches “temples of 
idols,” etc. This, and similar expressions, 
exasperated the priests and the people, who 
several times assembled in council against 
us; and rumors were spread of their intend- 
ing to unite with several governors to plun- 
der and obstruct us. They sent to Oubea, 
not indeed for the sole purpose of accusing 
us, but to request their maintenance at his 
hands, and at the same time to bring forth 
their accusation against us. They, however, 
had chosen no good opportunity for so do- 
ing; because Oubea is most effectually 
moved to grant any thing by presents, and 
not by money requests. At the same time, 
he has a good understanding, whieh guides 
him well, when he is not prevented by pre- 
judices or evil counsellors. When, there- 
fore, they accused us of having religious 
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services of our own, performing baptism, 
the Lord’s supper, marriages, burials; not 
attending their churches, not observing their 
fasts, not worshipping the Virgin Mary and 
the saints—he answered, that, in the same 
manner as they exercised their religious ser- 
vices at their choice, and the Mussulmans at 
theirs, so we should be at liberty to do as 
we pleased, because we did nobody any 
harm. Soon after this, Aito Wussen, the 
governor of this place, waited upon him; 
when the first question the Dedjasmati put 
to him was, as to how Mr. Gobat did. Be- 
ing informed, he told Wussen of our accusa- 
tion by the priests, and how he had silenced 
them; and, at the same time, earnestly en- 
joined Wussen to take care that nobody 
should disturb us in our proceedings. When 
we were told that the priests had sent to 
Oubea, we were advised to send also, in 
order to justify ourselves; but having no di- 
rect call for this, we left it to God to disap- 
point our adversaries, and he regarded our 
confidence. We directed our people, ac- 
cording to the gospel, how to proceed in 
teaching the ignorant, and in dealing with 
the enemies of the truth, with meekness, 
prudence, and decisiveness; and, at the 
same time, felt more excited and encourag- 
ed to set forth with more diligence that work 
for which we were accused. Before that 
time, I had not ventured to give regular dis- 
courses on Scripture subjects, on account of 
my deficiency in the Amharic language; but 
now I waited no longer, but began, as well 
as I could, to read the Scriptures with our 
people, and explain them. In order to se- 
cure a clear understanding of them, after the 
explanation of each portion, I catechize 
them until they have it in their minds; and 
at the beginning of each portion they re- 
peat the preceding one, by my catechizing 
them. At the close of each, I oblige them 
to learn by heart some verses, either of the 
same portion which I have explained, or of 
another part of Scripture, referring to that 
portion, or to the chief contents of it. In 
this way I went with them through the whole 
book of Genesis. 

Among those with whom I have most re- 
ligious conversation besides our own people, 
are Deftera Matieos, my Tigrean translator, 
and Deftera Gualo. The former is not un- 
acquainted with the Abyssinian traditions, 
but exceedingly bigoted and superstitious. 
The disease of Mr. Gobat, for example, 
seems to him to originate from genii; to 
whom, in fact, and to witchcraft, the Abys- 








sinians generally ascribe every disease, the 
nature of which they do not understand, or 
which will not yield to common remedies. 
He knows that I do not believe in red 
tales; but it is of no use to dispute with him | 
on such subjects. I have had several dis- 
cussions with him on the fundamentals of) 
religion, reading to him the Articles of the | 
Church of England, which I obtained to be | 
translated; and although it was with the | 
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greatest difficulty that he entered into the 
sentiments therein expressed, he at last con- 
fessed, that we were quite right in faith, but 
erred in our rule of manners. After a dis. 
cussion on that subject, he yielded  sijjj 
more ground; saying, that we erred only in 
not fasting. 

Defiera Gualo’s character is somewhat 
different from that of Matteos; he is more 
respectable and respected. He is the most 
learned Abyssinian at Adowah, was drago- 
man to the late Abuna Cyrillos, and is thor. 
oughly acquainted with Abyssinian litera. 
ture. He cannot, however write; as this is 
no necessary part of Abyssinian Jearning.* 


Serr, 


Success—-Prevalence 
Cholera. 


Incipient of the 


Respecting the humble beginnings which 
the gospel is having in Abyssinia, Mr. Isen- 
| berg writes, under the same date— 


In our houses the work of God goes on 
its course gradually, as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground, and should sleep and 
rise night and day, and the seed should 
spring and grow up, he knoweth not how; 
for the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself, 
first the blade, then the ear, afterward the 
| full corn in the ear. We are waiting fora 
| greater measure of the Spirit from on high, 
to strengthen us to give due testimony of 
| Him that loved us even unto death; and to 
| accompany that testimony with his saving 
| influence on the minds of those who receive 
(it. The night which surrounds us is very 
| dark; and the powers of darkness are still 
exercising their malignant sway over men’s 
|minds without control. Spiritual slavery 
| keeps a nominally christian country in awful 
| misery; and will carry it into a more dread- 
ful eternity, unless he, by whose gracious 
and providential dispensation temporal sla- 
| very in the British dominions was abrogated, 
|shall say to enslaved Ethiopia also; “Be 
| free! be spiritually free!” 
| This country was visited during the 
| months of March, April, and May, 183Q¢by 
the cholera, and thousands have fall the 
| victims to this dreadful disease. This was 
| the first time the cholera had entered Abys- 
sinia; for that disease, which had been rag- 
|ing here before our arrival, and which we 
| thought was the cholera, seems to have been 
lan epidemic bilious fever. In Adowah, 
| where there is perhaps a population of four 
|thousand. there died, at the beginning, 
| seven, eight, or ten persons daily; and when 
it arrived at its full height, between thirty 
and forty persons: at last it came dowr 
again to the first number, and then went off. 

As near as I can guess, between three hun- 
,dred and four hundred persons may have 











* It must appeer a singular fact; but it is none the 
Jess true, that the most learned persons in Abyssinia 
do not learn to write.—Ep. 
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died here of the cholera. The disease at- 
tacked all sorts of persons, Mohammedans 
and Christians, rich and poor; and few, very 
few, who were attacked, rocovered; in fact, 
I have heard of none that did recover. 
They generally died in a very short time, 
some a few hours after the attack, owing, I 
presume, besides the want of proper treat- 
ment, partly to excessive fear, and partly to 
poverty. The drought of last year, and the 
presence of Oubea’s army, had reduced 
many, and even respectable families, to 
great poverty. The chief remedy which 
was used for the cholera was brandy; but I 
have not heard that it produced any good 
effect. Instead of temporal remedies, spir- 
jitual ones were employed. Crowds of peo- 
ple went in procession through the streets, 
repeating a prayer, until they had got round 
the town. The meaning of the words is, 
«For Christ’s sake, have mercy upon us, 
O Lord! For Mary’s sake, have mercy 
upon us, O Lord! For Christ’s sake, have 
mercy upon us, O Mary!” During these 
processions, they had sometimes stones 
upon their heads, a sign of bumiliation for 
their sins; which is customary also when 
they ask pardon from persons whom they 
have offended. The Mohammedans had 
more frequent prayers than usual, reading 
their Koran. But to me it was very curious 
to observe, that both Mohammedans and 
Christians offered sacrifices; leading one or 
more cows round the town, or part of the 
town, and then taking it outside, and killing 
it there, when a sufficient company of per- 
sons were present to eat the flesh of the 
animal. The christian priests were not seen 
accompanying their sacrifice, which renders 
it probable that it is not considered as an 
institution of the church; but the Mohamme- 
dan sheiks accompanied theirs. Whether 
this has been derived from idolaters, or from 
the Jews, I do not know. These sacrifices 
and prayers, as well as the affliction itself, 
gave us frequent opportunities to speak to 
those around us on the object of such dis- 
pensations of God, on his justice and mercy, 
on death and eternity, and on the necessity 
and advantages of conversion. Although 
the cholera was very severe at Adowah, at 
several other places in the province of Shire, 
in Tembien, and even at Gondar, it is said 
to have been much more severe; and, at the 
last mentioned capital, they say it has not 
edased yet. 


Messrs. Gobat and Isenberg very urgent- 
ly request the society to send additional la- 
borers into the field without delay. The 
country still remains in a distracted state, 
and constant alarm prevails in consequence 
of civil wars; but in the midst of these the 
mission is still providentially preserved and 
supported. The latest dates are in July 
1836. 
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| Chinese language. 
| plished, and entered into his rest. 
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MISSIONS OF THE LONDON MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY TO THE CHINESE. 


Tue Rev. W. H. Medhurst, formerly a 
missionary to the Chinese in the Indian 
Archipelago, now on a visit to England, has 
made the following communication in the 
London Missionary Magazine. His famil- 
iarity with the Chinese language, his exten- 
sive travels in that quarter, and his long ex- 
perience in the missionary work have given 
him much knowledge of the people in those 
islands and countries, and of the prepara- 
tion which now exists there, and the demand 
for increased efforts for extending christian 
knowledge. 


Appeai in behalf of Missions to the Chi- 


nese. 


The antiquity of the Chinese people, the 


| extent of their territory, and the overwhelm- 
|ing abundance of their population, have for 


a long time excited the sympathies and con- 
cern of British Christians. Ever since the 
year 1804, the directors of the London Mis- 
sionary Society turned their attention to 
China, and contemplated, at one time, en- 
gaging the celebrated Vanderkemp in that 
important field. In the year 1807 they de- 
spatched the devoted Morrison on this ar- 
duous undertaking, and charged him with 
the task of preparing a translation of the 
sacred Scriptures, and a dictionary of the 
These works he accom- 
In 1813, 


| Mr. Milne went out, and assisted Morrison 
_in the work of enlightening and evangelizing 


| China. 


Since his time a dozen others have 


been sent forth to Ultra Gangetit India, 


with an especial view to China, more than 


| half of whom have died, returned, or left the 


work, and only four are now actually in the 
field. A foundation has thus been laid for 


| extensive operations; the Scriptures have 
been translated, about 2,000 pages of relig- 


ious matter composed, and above 500,000 


| tracts and books got into circulation; thou- 
_sands of Chinese youth have passed through 
| our schools, and myriads of adults been con- 
_versed and reasoned with on the great sub- 


ject of religion; some dozen individuals 
have been baptised, and one native convert 


|is engaged in preaching the gospel to his 
, countrymen; besides which, an Anglo-Chi- 


nese college has been established, for the 
further instruction of more advanced youths 


in the science of Europe and the literature 


of China. The facilities for acquiring the 
native language also are now amazingly in- 
creased. Besides Morrison’s Dictionary, 
Grammar, and Dialogues, calculated to 
throw light on the Mandarin tongue, a vo- 
eabulary of the Canton, and another of the 


| Fokien dialect, have been prepared; and the 
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tones and idioms of the language are now 
so well cultivated and understood, that a 
student may become acquainted with Chi- 
nese much more speedily and readily than 
could formerly have been anticipated. Thus 
difficulties have been removed, and a foun- 
dution for future usefulness has been laid, 
both broad and deep; so that a laborer in 
this important and interesting field may cal- 
culate, humanly speaking, on witnessing the 
result of his endeavors much sooner than 
those who first commenced the undertak- 
ing. 

The stations in the Malayan Archipelago, 
where the Chinese emigrate in great num- 
bers, afford a quiet and safe retreat for those 
missionaries who are disposed to sit down in 
the midst of the people committed to their 
charge, and instil into their minds the doc- 
trines of the everlasting gospel. About a 
million of the inhabitants of the Celestial 
Empire may be found in these terrestrial re- 
gions, amongst whom a system of christian 
effort may be carried on without any inter- 
ference with the powers that be. Should 
our labors be successful among these, as 
they all contemplate, and many effectuate a 
return to their native land, much christian 
influence may be exerted on China itself by 
returned emigrants; and while the interior 
of China is impenetrable by Europoans, na- 
tive converts may go through the length and 
breadth of the land, carefully though effect- 
ually spreading the blessings of Christianity. 
In these out-stations we have now four mis- 
sionaries and one assistant studying the 
Chinese language; but what are they among 
so many? Even if we contemplated the 
evangelization of the Chinese emigrants 
alone, what are four or five laborers to a 
million of people? But our views are not 
confined to the emigrants: it has been dis- 
covered and proved that voyages can be 
made and landings effected on any part of 
the coast of China, from Hainan to Chinese 
Tartary; that though the visits on such oc- 
casions must be short, the efforts made may 
be great, for thousands of tracts may be 
freely distributed, and thousands of natives 
fervently addressed in one day: thus, in- 
stead of one million, one hundred millions 
may be brought within the range of our in- 
fluence, and efforts made which may reach 
to the capital, or even to the throne; and is 
this little? Is this, a day of small things, to 
be despised, when the object still in view is 
the conversion of a third part of the human 
race, aud when these are the stepping-stones 
to its accomplishment? True, the utmost 
that can be done on the coast, is the hasty 
and indiscriminate distribution of Scriptures 
and tracts, with a few occasional words of 
exhortation; but who can tell but even this 
may prove, in the hands of an omnipotent 
Jehovah, the power of God to salvation? 
True, the powers that be have issued edicts 
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cers to drive the missionaries away with fire 
and sword, even threatening to stop the 
trade. But we know by experience that 
these edicts are never intended to be put ig 
execution, and that the threat of the sto 
page of the trade has been fulminated after 
every successive expedition, and fulminated 
on each occasion in vain. The coast of 
China is therefore open for the occasional 
visits alluded to, and we only need to pro- 
ceed vigorously with the work, to the extent 
of our opportunities, and then we may the 
more reasonably anticipate that God would 
open and extend them. 

Numbers will doubtless turn their atten. 
tion to this subject, and it is with the view 
of encouraging them, and removing any 
imaginary difficulties, that the following re- 
marks are added. 

First, with respect to the climate. It may 
be observed that the latitude of China being 
withont the tropics, is fully as salubrious, 
and by no means so changeable, as England, 
At Canton the summers are indeed hot and 
oppressive, but the winters are cool and re- 
freshing. In the north of China, even in the 
heat of summer, no inconvenience is expe- 
rienced, and the thermometer in winter js 
frequently below zero. No peculiar dis- 
eases are indigenous to the Celestial Empire, 
and a resident on its shores has nothing to 
dread beyond the common ills of life, while 
many repair thither for the benefit of their 
health. A missionary, therefore, stationed 
at Macao and Canton, or employed in voy- 
aging along the coast, has nothing whatever 
to dread from the influence of the climate. 
The Malayan Archipelago, where the Chi- 
nese emigrants abound, and where our mis- 
sionaries must first set down to the study of 
the language, though situated between the 
tropics, and in the vicinity of the line, is 
yet, on account of its insular situation, and 
the daily land and sea breezes, compara- 
tively cool. And even Batavia, which has 
been denominated the grave of Europeans, 
is decidedly more healthy than any of the 
Indian Presidencies. Thus our various sta- 
tions in the Malayan Archipelago present 
nothing formidable in the way of climate. 

Secondly, the language of the Celestial 
Empire has been considered by some an al- 
most insuperable difficulty, and has appalled 
many a zealous and talented individual, 
who would otherwise have come up to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty. It 
would be unwise to attempt, and impossible 
to succeed in convincing any who have con- 
sidered the subject, that the Chinese lan- 
guage does not present uncommon difficul- 
ties to an European student. It is confess- 
edly a singular language, and hard indeed 
is the task of attempting its acquisition; but 
it is by no means beyond the compass of 
ordinary powers, and needs not an unusual 
length of time for its attainment. A man of 


upon edicts against this mode of operation, || moderate capacities, with due diligence and 
and have sent orders to all government.offi-' attention, aided by the increased facilities 
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which now present themselves, may be able 
to converse fluently in the course of two 
years, and in two years more may be able 
to compose intelligibly in that tongue, only 
jet him go the most natural and suitable way 
to work about it. The vernacular tongue is 
acquired by Chinese infants just as soon as 
British infants begin to prattle English. 
The very tones and accents of the provincial 
dialects, which usually cost Europeans so 
much trouble to acquire, are picked up by 
native youth as naturally and necessarily as 
the brogue and twang of our provinces; and 
were we to set about the acquisition in the 
same simple manner, no doubt we should be 
equally successful. The spoken language 
of China is no more arbitrary than our own; 
there is as much connection between the 
sound ma and a certain animal that goes on 
four legs and draws carriages, as there is 
between the same quadruped and our Eng- 
lish word horse; and with the same ease 
whereby we learned to affix the sound horse 
to the animal in one country, we might learn 
to append ma to it in the other. So with 
regard to abstract as well as simple terms, 
and qualities or actions, as well as the 
names of things; the same effort of memory 
that would enable us to retain them in one 
language would render us equally success- 
fulin another. It is true that the Chinese, 
having but few articulate words, are obliged 
to distinguish one enunciation from another 
by intonation; but the student can as easily 
learn to distinguish between intonations as 
articulations, and between various modes of 
accentuation as orthography. The same at- 
tention of mind and retention of memory 
that would make us masters of the distine- 
tion between the sounds horse and scold, 
would enable us to mark the difference be- 
tween the acute ma and the grave ma. 
Thus the acquisition of a copia verborum in 
Chinese, is, in the nature of things, not a 
whit more difficult than the storing of our 
minds with English, French, or German 
words. The idiom of the Chinese language 


differs, doubtless, from the idiom of our own, 


or from that of any western language; but 
whatever language we have to acquire, we 
shall find the learning of its idiom quite a 
distinct thing from the remembering of its 
terms, and requiring a separate and particu- 
lar attention. The written language of 
China constitutes, indeed, a difficulty, but 
not such a mighty one as is usually appre- 
hended. The main difference between their 
written medium and our own consists in the 
degree of connection between the figure ex- 
hibited and the sound attached to it. Strict- 
ly speaking, there is no more connection 
between the sound and the shape of the let- 
ter A, than there is between a certain Chi- 
nese character and the sound ma, and so on 
throughout our own or any other alphabet. 
The sounds attached to our letters are as ar- 
bitrary as the sounds attached to Chinese 


amount only to a few tens, while those of 
the Chinese amount to a few thousands. 
The difference, then, is one of degree, not 
principle; we having adopted the same ar- 
bitrary principle in our own written medium, 
though confined within certain limits, viz., to 
the letters of our alphabet. 

Again, we have learned to combine our 
arbitrary signs, to which certain definite 
sounds are attached, and by this combina- 
tion we form compound sounds or words. 
This the Chinese have not reached, but have 
gone on forming more and more arbitrary 
signs for each particular word, till they have 
amounted to thousands. Hence theirs has 
become a hieroglyphic, while ours has re- 
mained an alphabetic language. It is, how- 
ever, not always adverted to, that the or- 
thography of our own tongue, notwithstand- 
ing its alphabetic base, is almost as arbitrary 
as the Chinese. Far from fixing a certain 
definite sound to each particular letter, we 
have been in the habit of attaching five or 
six sounds to each of our vowels, and three 
or four to some of our consonants; and these 
sounds are interchanged without the least in- 
timation of the variation, or the smallest 
reason for the difference, but arbitrary use 
and custom. Some persons have calculated 
and proved that there are words in the Eng- 
lish language capable of being pronounced 
or read an astonishing number of ways, ac- 
cording to the acknowledged sounds given 
to the letters in other words; so that a stu- 
dent of our own tongue may be at a loss, 








characters; but then our arbitrary signs 
VOL. XXXIII. 


when he sees any given combination of let- 
| ters, to know how they are to be pronounced, 
| until told by a native what is the usual mode 
| of enunciating the word in question. What 
| con be more arbitrary than this? and what 
| reason have we to find fault with the Chi- 
nese written medium for exhibiting no con- 
| nection between the shape of the character 
and the sound, when there is not a word in 
our own language that a stranger, acquaint- 
ed with the powers of our letters, would be 
able to pronounce, unless instructed by a 
pedagogue? 
Again, what need has a person, capable 
of mastering the arbitrary orthography of 
| our own tongue, to fear that he shall never 
| conquer that of China? But the disconnec- 
tion between the sounds and the shapes of 
| the Chinese characters is not the only thing 
| that appals the student of that language; the 
|complicated nature of the character itself 
startles and confounds many so much, that 
\they despair of ever acquiring it. And is 
| the Chinese character indeed more compli- 
je than the written words of our own 
|tongue? We believe not. Take the word 
benevolence, for instance, and present it to a 
Chinese, to see what he will make of it. 
“What a perplexed combination,” will he 
| exclaim, ‘is here, to express what we inti- 
mate by four simple strokes!” Perhaps it 
j may be replied, that our word, though ap- 
| parently complicated, is reducible to a few 
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elements. And this is precisely the case || cially turned to the Teloogoo People, pro. 
with the Chinese characters. The most || ceed to remark on the— 
complicated hieroglyphic which the Chinese 
use, is composed of only six different kinds || Extent and Population of the Count 
of strokes, and, though containing a multi- Missionary Labors and Translations. 
tude of combinations, is reducible to a few ] : 
simple elements, not much more numerous ; We would first gain your attention to this 
than the letters of our alphabet, including | pegpeteneeon... section of this great country, b 
large and small Roman, Italic, black-letter, ao ee view of its principal dis. 
points and signs, astronomical, algebraic, triets and towns, that you may see the facil. 
and medical, with figures. When a student || ity with which, (suitable agents being sent,) 
is once acquainted with the 214 radicals of || it might be supplied with living teachers of 
the Chinese language, he ascertains imme- || the word of God. The whole of the Teloo- 
diately how a character is formed, or spelt, | se country, when taken in one view, will 
as we should say, and writes it accordingly. || be found to be situated between the latitudes 
When accustomed to their mode of writing, || of thirteen and nineteen degrees north, ex. 
an European student may copy a chapter of || tending from Madras north and northeast, a 
the Chinese Bible, just as soon as he would || distance of about seven huncred miles along 
transcribe one from our English Scriptures. | the coast on one side m length, and about 
There is no more difficulty in remembering || Wo hundred and fifty miles in breadth west. 
the elements of any given Chinese character || ward; defining its limits from Madras, along 
than in recollecting the letters of any par- || the road to Bangalore, and thence to Bel. 
ticular English word; the difficulty is the || lary, Hyderabad, and Ganjam. To the 
same in kiud, and varies only in degree, || southward of Madras, the Tamul is spoken; 
inasmuch as the Chinese elements exceed | to the westward of Bangalore, Bellary, and 
those of the Engtish. Thus the formidable || Hyderabad, the Canara or Canarese, is the 
obstacles, that have hitherto frightened so || Common language of the country; and to 
many of our English students, are considera- | the north of Ganjam, there is that of Wo- 
bly reduced by a comparison with our own || diar, or, as it is sometimes caiicd, the Orissa 
language, and would vanish entirely be- |dialect. The whole forms * rectangular 
fore the patient assiduity of the determined || figure, comprising an area of 200,000 square 
scholar. | miles, and containing a population of more 
|] than ten millions who are chiefly Hindoos, 
MISSION OF THE LONDON SOCIETY IN|) plunged in all the abominations of idolatry, 
SOUTHERN INDIA. |} and who speak the Teloogoo as the vernac- 
|| ular language of the country. Of this num- 
b 3 ber perhaps about one million may be con- 
in behalf of the Teloogoo people, with || sidered as belonging to the Mohammedan 
view of the principal districts and towns in || religion. They reside chiefly in the larger 
which they reside, was drawn up by Rev. || ‘owns, such as Hyderabad, Kurnool, ete., 


‘ ane | and they are either in the service of . 
Messrs. Howell and Smith, residing among | | Aorta . Michom 
jmedan chiefiains or in the employment of 


the Tamul people, and on the borders of the || government as seapoys. 
. - ii . - . es . 

Teloogoo country. With reference to this|; The Teloogoo country is divided into 
appeal Mr. Winslow writes— <The way is | eneral districts, which are denominated by 
the natives, zillahs, and by government, col- 
| lectorates. These zillahs or collectorates 
for the spread of the gospel. The govern-| are, Cuddepah, Nellore, Guntoor, Masulipa- 
ment are in some respects withdrawing their |, tam, Rajahmundry, Vizagapatam, (including 
countenance from idolatry. They no longer || Chicacole) and Ganjam. To these are ad- 
|| ded a considerable part of the Bellary and 
| the Chittoor collectorates, as also a part of 
the Mysore and Hydrabad territories. The 
cars. The pilgrim tax is in the way of population of the above mentioned places, 
: . a i inci : " 
being eventually abolished; and christian | which are the principal towns of the respec 


soldiers will not much longer be obliged to |] Sve collesterates to which they belong, ve- 
8 | ries from 10,000 to 50,000, and the popula- 


escort the idols of the heathens and the | tion of each collectorate will probably aver- 
images of the Romanists in their publie pro- || a4ge one million. 

cessions. The new commander-in-chief has || Other towns in these collectorates form 
: 4 4 bh d h | bane are called talooks or subdivisions, 
issued an order that no drummer or other || where native revenue officers, under the 


musician shall be required to attend and | name of tasildars or amildars reside. These 
play at heathen, Mohammedan, or Catholic 1] places are second to the zillahs in point of 
ceremonies.” |, importance; and it is caleulated that there 
: |/are in each collectorate twenty or thirty of 
| such towns containing a population of from 


| 5,000 to 10,000. In all the collectorates 


Tue following appeal to the christian church 


opening more and more in all this region | 


allow the poor people to be forced from 
their work and their homes to draw the idol 





The writers of the appeal, after mention- 
ing the reasons why their attention is spe- 
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there are probably not less than three hun- 
dred towns which might be occupied as mis- 
sionary stations besides a still larger number 
of populous villages in which efficient assis- 
tant missionaries and catechists might be lo- 
cated. Ineach of the talooks or subdivi- 
sions there are about three hundred villages, 
the population of each varying from one 
hundred to one thousand. In these places, 
as the cause of religion and education ad- 
yances, native teachers might be placed 
with the greatest advantage, and in short, if 
the church of Christ were alive to its duty, 
the means of grace might soon be extended 
to every hamlet of the Teloogoo country. 
Here an inquiry will naturally suggest it- 
self as to what has been done towards the 
evangelization of this idolatrous people; and 
in reply, while we would not depreciate 
what has been done, we are bound to ex- 
hibit a distressing picture of the dispropor- 
tion between what has been done and what 
remains to be done on their behalf. About 
thirty years ago the first Teloogoo mission 
was established by the London Missionary 
Society at Vizagapatam. The Rev. Messrs. 
Cran and De Granges were the honored 
means of commencing missionary operations 
at that station. The Rev. Messrs. Leigh, 
Gordon, Pritchett and Dawson, subsequent- 
ly joined them. All these laborers are now 
gone to their rest, having diligently sown 
that seed which may yet bring forth fruit to 
the praise and the glory of God. Cotapara- 
tively few converts have as yet appeared as 
the result of their labors; but it is necessary 
to state that we are indebted to Messrs. 
Gordon and Pritchett for two good transla- 
tions of the Teloogoo Scriptures. The two 
translators already referred to, spent the 
greater part of their Indian life in the pre- 
paration of those invaluable manuscripts the 
greater part of which are as yet unpublished. 
Will it be believed that these manuscripts 
have been in the possession of the Madras 
Auxiliary Bible Bosiety for eight or ten 
years, at least, and that only Genesis, and 
twenty chapters of Exodus, of the Old Tes- 
tament have yet been printed and published! 
The New Testament, by Mr. Pritchett, has 
been long in circulation; but with the excep- 


tion referred to, Moses, the Prophets, and | 
the Psalms, have not vet been given to the 


Teloogoo community. 

It would not be right to omit, in this place, 
a reference to the labors of the Madras Re- 
ligious Tract Society. About twenty-five 
of their publications are widely circulated 
amongst the Teloogoo people at Madras, 
Vizagapatam, Cuddapah, and other towns; 
but when it is considered that during the 
last year only 37,000 copies were distributed 
amongst this immense population, we are 
induced to exclaim, what are these amongst 
so many! 

Besides Vizagapatam, the London Society 
has hac a station at Cuddapah, in connec- 
tion with which the ordinary means of doing 


good have been in vigorous operation, since 
the year 1822. Now with the exception of 
some incidental efforts at Madras, Bellary, 
and other places, Vizagapatam and Cudda- 
pah are the only stations in the Teloogoo 
district at which systematic efforts are made 
| for the overthrow of idolatry and the estab- 
jlishment of the kingdom of Christ. The 
Church Missionary, the Gospel, the Wes- 
leyan, and the American Societies have 
| strangely passed by the claims of the Te- 
|loogoo country—at least, such an inference 
does not appear unreasonable in connection 
with the fact, that not one of these societies 
has a Teloogoo missionary station. To 
what are we to ascribe this partiality to the 
Tamul, this neglect of the Teloogoo people? 
It surely cannot be attributed to any differ- 
}ence in the depravity of their character, or 
|the danger of their state; for they are all 
jequally involved in the abominations of 
idolatry, and equally exposed to the destiny 
of those who forget God 





Accessibleness of the Country. 


Remember that every town and every 
village in the Teloogoo collectorates, is 
accessible to missionary operation. 

Let the missionary societies and the 
christian churches of Europe and America 
note this fact, that there are three hundred 
towns in the Teloogoo country alone, in 
which as many missionaries might be locat- 
ed—let them know that on this side the 
ocean, there is no real impediment to the 
| settlement of three hundred missionaries in 
| these towns, either from the government or 
\from the natives. The government have 
| given toleration, and afforded protection, to 
|the labors not only of those who are sent 
from our own country, but from other parts 
| of continental Europe, and from America; 
|and it becomes Christians of all denomina- 
| tions and of all nations to consider, whether, 
| with such providential openings, they are not 
, implicated in the destruction of those to whom 
| they have the opportunity, but not the will of 
imparting the bread of life. Let our mission 
| Boards consider whether it is not their im- 
|perative duty, following in the wake of 

Providence, to convey to these stations, by 
suitable agents, the invaluable riches of the 
gospel. Let our young ministers consider 
|whether it is not their duty to leave their 
home congregations, for the more destitute, 
the more degraded, and the more needy 
congregations of idolatrous India. Let our 
pious and well-instrueted young men consid- 
|er whether it is not their duty to relinquish 
the comforts of home, the emoluments of 
office, and the profits of merchandise, to 
make known to the heathen the unsearcha- 
i|ble riches of Christ. It is a fact that in 

Britain and America there are many thou- 
| sand evangelical ministers, and a still great- 
| er number of active Christians; while in that 
| part of India whose claims we are now advoe 
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eating, there are only four ordained mission- | 


aries to ten millions of people. We feel confi- 
dent that if these ten millions were in a state | 
of slavery, we should only have to depict, in 
the simple language of truth, the cruelties to 
which they would be subjected, to command 
your sympathies as men, and your resources 
as nations. We are confident that if they 
were suffering from the dire effects of 
famine, and dependent on your generosity 
for their rescue from death—you would con- 
sider no sacrifice too expensive to afford 
them the means of sustaining human life. 
And will you not, believing as you do, in 
the immortality of the soul, the responsibil- 
ity of the heathen, and the wickedness of 
idolatry; listen to the voice of Him who, 
declaring that he has found a ransom, com- 
mands you to deliver these poor idolaters 





from going down into the pit? Will you, 
having eaten abundantly of the bread of 
eternal life yourselves, deny that life-giving 


| 





Szpr, 


nourishment to perishing millions? Profegs. 
ing such a regard for Zion that you would 
rather be deprived of the use of your hang 
| and of your speech than forget her; such g 
love to the Savior that there is none op 
earth to be desired in comparison with Him: 
and such an estimate of the soul that my 
believe it to be of more value than the ma. 
terial universe; is it possible that you can 
allow one hundredth part of the Population 
of the world, ten millions of immortal souls 
to move onward, from generation to genera. 
tion, in an uninterrupted funeral procession 
to an eternity for which they are unprepared? 
But not to multiply words, we would sum up 
our appeal with the request that you will de. 
liberately, prayerfully, and generously con. 
sider the claims of the Teloogoo country--and 
that you will give yourselves no rest till you 
have supplied its idolatrous towns, with at 
least three hundred christian missionaries! 
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RECENT INTELLIGENCE. 


NEsToriaNns.—-On 
Messrs. Holladay and Stocking wrote that | 
they were on board a steamboat, near the 
port of Samsoon, on the Black Sea, on their | 
way from Constantinople to Trebizond. 
They expected to be met by Doct. Grant at 
Erzroom, and with him proceed to Ooroo- 
miah. 


A joint letter from the mission dated || | 
| tion that he may be a more valuable teacher 


March 3d, states that Malek Kassem Meerza, 
son of the late king of Persia, and the same 
who was mentioned at page 251 as having 
visited and expressed much interest in the 
mission school at Ooroomiah, had establish- 
ed a school at Shishawan, about eighty 
miles from Qoroomiah, in which the English 


jer than would have been inferred from any 


the 19th of April || previous communications from the mission. 


| Portions of these letters and journals will be 
| given in future numbers. 
Senakerim, one of the earliest inquirers 


and converts, and who has often been men- 
tioned in this work as a valued friend and 
fellow laborer of the missionaries, has been 


deputed by his christian brethren to visit 


language among others was to be taught. | 


The teacher, David Taliatine, a native of 


Persia, educated at the Bishop’s College in 
Calcutta, had requested from the missiona- 
ries a supply of English school books, which 
was most earnestly seconded by a letter 
from the prince himself. 


CoNSTANTINOPLE.—The accounts recent- “* 


ly received from the missionaries relative to 
the progress of inquiry and reform among 
the Armenians in Constantinople aud the 
vicinity, are of the most encouraging char- 


this country and obtain a theological educa- 


of divine truth to his countrymen. He ar- 
‘rived at Boston July 30th. 
| ARKANSAS CHEROKEES.——Mr. Aaron 


Gray, an assistant missionary at Dwight, 
, was removed very suddenly by death on the 
,25th of June. Writing respecting this af- 
flictive event, Mr. Washburn remarks— 
Mr. Gray was a man of an excellent 
‘spirit. His was a spirit of meekness and 
submission, of kindness and love. He was 


‘eminently a man of prayer. He was amost 
diligent and devoted laborer; and though all 


| his missionary life was one of ill health, yet 
|; he accomplished as much as most men would 


acter, leading to the conclusion that the ex- 


tent to which evangelical views are embrac- 
ed and the renewing influences of the Holy 


Spirit have been experienced is much great- || the family. 


| 
! 


have done with good health. I have never 
known a man whose spirit seemed to be 
more thoroughly chastened, being always 
satisfied with his station, with his work, with 
his fare. He had great sympathy and kind- 
ness for the afflicted, and was always ready 
to do for them all in his power, especially 
to pray with and for them. He was proba- 
bly, on the whole, as useful as any membor 
of the mission, and his death is a great loss 
to us, and most sincerely lamented by all 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD. 


Tue Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting 
of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, will be held 
in the City of Newark, New Jersey, 
on the second Wednesday (13th day) 
of September next, at ten o’clock, A. M. 








—— 








Donations, 


rromM JULY LITH, To 3IsT, INCLUSIVE. 


Board of Foreign Missions in Ref. Dutch chh. 
W. R. Thompson. New York, Tr. 


Athens, R. D. chh. mon. con. 11 37 
Belleville, N. J., R. D. chh. mon. 

con. 00 
Bergen, N.J., R. D. chh. coll. 35 00 
Berne, Ist R. D. chh. 20 00 
Catskill, R. D. chh. mon. con. 10 00 
Flatbush, R. D. chh. coll. 90 37 
Gravesend, R. D. chh. 13 90 
Marbletown, For support of Mr. 

Waring, 43 72 
Jereey City, N. J., R. D. chh. 

mon. con. 10 50 
Kiskauna, La. of R. D. chh. for 

China, 18 68 
Newark, N. J., R. D. chh. mon. 

con. 75 00 
New Jersey, G. Van Liew, 2§ 
New Lots, R. D. chh. 29 75 
Newtown, R. D. chh. 36 00 


New York city, R. D. chh. corner 

of Broome and Green sts. for 

support of Mr. and Mrs. Ennis, 

Java, 330; N. chh. and Ninth-st. 

chh. mon. con. 22,69; Middle 

chh. coll. 67; for. mise. asso. 

collegiate R. D. chh. for sup- 

port of Mr. and Mrs. Young- 

blood in Java, 400; Rev. Jer- 

rerson Wynkoop, (which and 

prev. dona. constitute him an 

Hon. Mem.) 25; 844 69 
Poughkeepsie, Classis, for sup- 

port of Rev. F. B. Thomson, 

(of which to constitute Bensa- 

min Everett an Hon, Mem. 

100;) 109 12 
Rockaway, N. J., R. D. chh. 

mon, con. 4 00 
Saratoga and Northumberland, 

(Of which to constitute Rev. 

E. H. Mayan Hon. Mem. 50;) = 91 «65 


Schodack, R. D. chh. coll. 100 00 
Six Mile Run, N. J., R. D. chh. 

mon. con. 37 50 
St. Johnsville, J. Giles, 10 00 


St. Thomas, W. I. Fem. of R. D. 
chh. and cong. 28 00 
Stuyvesant, R. D. chh. mon. con. 28 00-1,699 75 
Berkshire co. Ms, Aux. So. R. Colton, Tr. 
Contrib. at aun. meeting, 8 


Becket, Fem. char. so. 16 50 
Curtisville, 48 73 
Dalton, 50 00 
Egremont, 26,25; la. free will 

80. 23; 49 25 
Great Barrington, 32 00 


Hinsdale, Gent, 44,71; la. 22,07; 
sew. 80, 28; chil. of mater. 


Otis, Gent. 4; la. 7,60; 11 60 
Peru, 29 00 
Pittstield, Gent. 130,11; la. 95,09; 

mon. con. 159,02; (of which to 

constitute Samuet A. Dan- 

ForTH an Hon. Mem. 100;) 384 22 
Sandistield, 30 00 
Sheffield, Gent. 64,12; la. 47; 111 12 
Stockbridge, Gent. 35,55; la. 

34,34; contrib. 27,08; 96 97 
Tyringham, 31 37 
Williamstown, Gent. 151; la. 

106,96; college, 86; 343 96 
Windsor, Gent. 30,58; la. 34,82; 65 40 

1,773 12 


Ded. am’t appro. by aux. so. 
for Rev. J. Brewer, 381 00-1,392 12 
Buffalo and vic. N. Y. By H. Pratt, Agent, 
Boston, Preeb. chh. 6 00 
Buffalo, Ist chh. 227,28; H. A. 
s . 


. 1,50; 28 78 

Cambria, Ist chh. 50; E. Parker, 
10; J. H. Rice, 16; 

Castile, Cong. chh. mon. con. 16 00 
Colden, Chh. 5 00 
Evans, Cong. chh. 10 00 
Fredonia, Ist presb. chh. 75 00 
Niagara Falls, 53 57 


Silver Creek, To constitute Rev. 
O. C. Bearpstey an Hon. Mem. 50 00 
Strykersville, Fem. so. 12 00 
Yates, Mon. con. 9 75—542 10 
Cheshire co. N. H. Aux. So. 8. A. Gerould, Tr. 
Alstead, W. par. Gent. 25,62; 


mon. con. 17,20; 42 82 
Hinsdale, Mon. con. 34,79; Dea. 

Shattuck, 15; 49 79 
Jaffrey, Indiv. 1 87 
Mariboro’, Mon. con. 8 30 
New Alstead, Mon. con 16; L. 

D. 1; 17 00 
Roxbury, Mon. con. 8,34; for. 

miss. 80. 6,25; 14 59 
Sullivan, Chh. and so. 25 62 


Swanzey, Mon. con. 15 00 

Westmoreland, Mon. con. and coll. 26 00—200 99 
Cumberland co. Me. Aux. So. W. C. Mitchell, Tr. 

Bridgeton Centre, Mise M. A. 

Gage, 15 00 

Brunswick, Mon. con. 250 00 

Gray, Cong. chh. mon. con. 6 41 

Sweden, Cong. chh. 5 50—276 91 
Essex co. South, Ms. Aux. So. J. Adams, Tr. 

Ipswich, South chh. 64 00 
Franklin co. Ms. Aux. So. F. Ripley, Tr. 

Charlemont, Gent. 23,19; mon. _— 





con. 10; 
| _ Greenfield, 2d cong. 80. mon. con. 62 85—-96 04 
| Geneva and vic. N. Y. By C. A. Cook, Agent, 
Binghamton, Presb. chh. mon. 

con. 41,50; sab. sch. miss. so. 

for Benjamin Niles and John A. 

Nash in Ceylon, 40; chil. mias. 

boxes, for Eliza Ann Ely and 

Frances Birchard in Ceylon, 40; 

coll, 22,14; O. Ely, 20; E. 

Hawley, 15; E. F. Matthews, 5; 

cung. chh. coll. 18,17; 201 81 
Castle Creek, Mon. con. 1 00 
Centre Lisle, Mon. con. 7,60; la. 

7,05; coll. 11,56; Rev. S. Burt, 15; 41 21 
Chenango Forks, 36 77 
Coventry, Coll. 20; G. W, Phil- 

lips, 25; Mrs. S. 75c. Miss B. 3lc. 46 06 
Geneva, Hiram H. Seerye 

which constitutes him an Hon. 

Mem. 100; Rev. F. E. Can- 


= 


non, 20; 

Greene, Coll. 

Hector, Presb. chh. 

Hopewell, Presb. chh. 

Lisle, Mon. con. 15; coll. 14; fem. 
cent so. 11; 

Norwich, Mrs. M. 1; Mias D. 1; 

| ‘Triangle, Mon. con. 








asso. 68c. 95 46 
Housatonicville, 15 56 
Lanesborough, 46 19 
Lee, Gent. 110; la. 51,86; mon. 

con. 34; 195 86 
Lenox, 65,52; mon. con. 29,22; 94 74 
New Marlboro’, 16 95 


Y8-w0S BSS 
pees Sis 


Union, Cong. chh. coll. 
Victor, Cong. chh. 








Grafton co. N. H. Aux. So. W. Green, Tr. 
New Hampton, Rurvus G. Lewis, 
which constitutes him an Hon. 


Mem. 100 00 

am, Mrs. M. G.‘ Bradley, 
25; W. Green, 25; 50 00—150 00 
Greene co. N. Y. Aux. So. Rev. Dr. Porter, Tr. 

Athens, Deborah King, 2 50 
Catskill, Rev. Dr. Porter, to con- 

stitute Daviv Porter of New 

York city, an Hon. Mem. 100; 

H. Whittelsey, for youth in 





Persia, 20; 20 00—122 50 
Hampden co. Ms. Aux. So. 8S. Warriner, Tr. 
Cabotsviile,; Mon. con. 45 50 
East Granville, 6 50 
Long Meadow, Fem. benev. so. 
81,50; young men’s western 
miss. so, 15,25; 96 75 
South Wilbraham, W. V. 8. 5; 
Mrs. A, 8. 5; 10 00 
West Springfield, Mrs. O. Bagg, 50 00 
208 75 
Ded. am’t ack. in Nov. 18 70—190 05 


Hartford co. Ct. Aux. So. J. R. Wood- 
bridge, Tr. 
Kennebec Confer. of chhs. Me. B. Nason, Tr. 
Augusta, Young la. sew. circle, 
50; mon. con. 35; Rev. Dr. Tap- 
n, 25; to constitute Mrs. E. 
T. Tarran an Hon. Mem.; 
Mrs. G. 55 115 00 
Hallowell, S. cong. so. (of which 
to constitute Rev. SetH Sweet- 
ser of Gardiner, and Esenezer 
Dorg, Jr. of Bangor, Hon. Mem. 
150; Mrs. Elias Bond, 50;) 300 00—415 00 
Litchfield co. Ct. Aux. So. C. L. Webb, Tr. 
(Of which fr. a Ist so. La. 
52,75; mon. con. 18,93; 8. Farms so. H. 
Murray, 10; New Pre pston, Chh. and so. 
58,92; mon. con. 5; Fem, benev. so. 10; 
yo la. sew. 80. 8,25; Norfolk, Coll. 
10; Salisbury, La. 7; Warren, Gent. 
3; young la. benev. so, 8; Watertown, 
La. for fom. Orphan asylum, Bombay, 
12; Winchester, Coll. 19,62, J. Nash, 
dec’d, 18; a friend, 10; mon. con. 5;) 
Merrimack co. N. H. Aux. So. Rev. D. Kimball, Tr. 
Boscawen East, La. 5 50 
Boscawen West, Mrs. M. Little, 
to constitute Rev. Esenezer 
Price an Hon. Mem. 
Canterbury, Gent. 13,10; la. 14,67; ” 7 


1,500 00 


Chichester, Fem. char. so. 5 36 
88 63 
Ded. expenses paid by aux. so. 72—-87 91 


Middlesex S. confer. of chhs. Ma. P. Johnson, Tr. 
Natick, Juv. so. for Erasmus D. Moore, 


in Ceylon, 20 00 
Monroe co. N. Y. Aux. So. E. Ely, Tr. 
Bethany, Ist presb. chh. 12 00 
Hunt’s Hollow, Presb. chh. 7 50 
Livonia, Ist presb. chh. 105 00 
North Penfield, Presb. chh. 6 75 
Parma and Greece, Cong. chh. 6 55 


Rochester, Ist presb. chh. (of 

which to constitute AsHLEY 

Sampson and James K. Liv- 

tncston Hon. Mem. 2#0;) 

381,36; CHartes M. Lee, 

which constitutes him an 

Hon. Mem. 100; brick presb. 

chh. (of which to constitute 

Samvuet W. Lee an Hon. Mem. 

100;) 180; sab. sch. for William 

Wisner, Ceylon, 20; Mrs. Dun- 

das, for Mary Dundas, Ceylon, 

20; 3d presb. chh. 18; 719 36 
Wheatland, John McNaughton, 5 00—862 16 

New Haven City, Ct. Aux. So. F. T. Jarman, Tr. 

Pair Haven, E. Hemingway, 5 00 
New Haven, Six mem. of theolog. 

sem. 82; young la. bible class, 

Centre chh. for Herrick sch. in 


392 17 | 





Ceylon, 33; mon. con. do. 10,06; 








Donations. 


do. free chh. 10,08; do. united 
so. 4; do. 3d chh. 3,96; do. Yale 
coll. 9,613 a friend, 5; anon. 5; 


W. 8. J. 1; 163 71 
Westville, Cong. chh. 


Srpr, 


6 
New Haven co. West, Ct. Aux. So. W. Stebbing 
60 56 " 


Derby, Cong. chh. special coll. 


North Milford, Cong. chh. do. . = 


Woodbridge, Mon. con. 


New London and vie. Ct. Aux. So. C, eran Tr. 


New London, Indiv. (of which fr, 
T. W. Williams, 1,000; which 
constitute Extas Penxins of 
New London, and Wititam 
Wicurams of 5 Stonington, Hon. 
Mem.; 100 fr. Rev. J. Hurlbut 
to constitute _. Siras H. 
Srrincuam of U. S. Navy an 
Hon. Mem.; 100 fr. E. Perkins, 
to constitute Tuomas Suaw 
Perkins an Hon, Mem.; and 
100 fr. a friend, to constitute 
Carvin Gopparo of Norwich, 
an Hon. Mem.) 

New York City and Brooklyn, Aux. So. 
W. W. Chester, Tr. 

(Of which fr. John Nitchie, to 
constitute Rev. ApRaHaM D. 
Witson an Hon. a ~~ 

Norwich and vic. Ct. Aux. 8 
F. A. Perkins, Tr. 


Old Colony Association, Ms. H. Coggeshall, Tr. 


pon tk aur. so. E. Bingham, Tr. 
Adrian, Chh. and so. 48,50; Ann Ar- 
bor, Coll. 31; mon. con. 20,16; sab, 
sch. for Lorin Mills, Ceylon, 20; 
chh. and so. 19,50; A. P. D. 10; R. 
H. 10; L. W. G. 10; Bristol, Ist 


presh. chh. 5; Clinton, Chh. and so, 
27,22; Detroit, 8. Conant, 50; Z. 
Chandler, 20; A. E. — and 
fam. 20; C. H. S. 10; G. H. 10; 
T's W. ior W. EP. 10; D.C 
and wife, 10; W. B. A. 10; B. P. H. 


—-94 6] 


1,905 00 


1,020 97 


138 13 


Wareham, Gent. and la. 72 00 
Oneida co. N. Y. Aux. So. A. Thomas, Tr. 
Augusta, Ist cong. chh. and so. 

to constitute Rev. Oro Bar- 

THOLOMEW an Hon. Mem. 75 00 
Clinton, Cong. chh. 77 12 
Columbus, Cong. chh. 24 00 
Little Falls, Presb. chh. 20 00 
Marshall, E. Page, 12; indiv. 5 17 00 
Rome, 2d chh. mon. con. 30 00 
She »rburne, Fem. char. so. 40,75; 

Ist cong. chh. and so. 75; 115 75 
Trenton, Presb. so. mon. con. 213 
Warren, Presb. so. mon. con. 5 00 
Waterville, Presb. so. mon. con. 

11; coll. 10; 21 00—387 00 

Rutland co. Vt. Aux. So. J. D. Butler, Tr. 
Benson, J. Kellogg, 5 
Castleton, Cong. chh. ex. effort, 

b 44; mon. con. 24,72; E. M. 

101 16 
ce Cong. chh. and so. 

ex. effort, 750 
Middletown, Cong. chh. mon. con. 7 86 
Rutland, Cong. chh. ex. effort, 

173, 69; mon. con. 42,02; 215 71 
Tinmouth, Miss 8. 1 00 
West Ruti: und, Cong. chh. and so. 

ex. effort, 44,50; mon. con. 6,50; 51 00—389 23 

Somerset co. Me. Aux. So. C. Selden, Tr. 
Athens, Cong. chh. 

Bingham, Cong. chh. 5; Mrs. 

Tucker, 5; 10 00 
Bloomfie ld, Cong. chh. and so, 25; 

av. of rings, 50e. 25 50 
Industry, Gent. and la. 10 00 
Mercer, Mon. con. 7 00 
New Portland, La. 5 00 
Norridgewock, Mon. con. 21; con- 

trib. at ann. meeting, 14,17; av. 

of ring, 25c. 35 42 
Strong, Mon. con. 17 00—117 19 

Valley of the Mississippi, Aux. So. 

V. T. Truman, Tr. 5,902 89 




















1837. Donations. 


10; J. S. W. 10; A. 8. 5; indiv. 
6,25; Farmington, Rev. E. Prince 
12; Flat Rock, Coll. 2,50; Grand 
Haven, A parent’s thank off. 20; 
Livonia, Rev. R. Armstrong, 5; 
Lodi Plains, Chh. and so. 42,37; 
Lyons, D. G. 3; chh. and so. 1,56; 
Macomb, J. W. M. 2; Monroe, 
Cuarces Nosre and Mrs. Nosie, 
which and prev. dona. constitute 
them Hon. Mem. 100; Austin E. 
Wise, which constitutes him an 
Hon. Mem. 100; coll. 63,69; O. 
Johnson, 50; N. R. Haskill, 30; 
mon. con. 20,35; Northville, Cbhh. 
and so. 13; H. 8. B. and fam. 7,50; . 
Palmer, Chh. and so. 16,10; Pon- 
tiac, Mon. con. and coll. 31,37; chh. 
and so. 6; Romeo, Chh. and so. 
3,51; St. Clair, Presb. chh. 15; 
Troy, Chh. and so. 17,04; m. box, 
8. V. R. T. 5,07; Tecumseh, Chh, 
and so. 45,50; Union City, Mon. 
con. 3,50; Webster, Chh. and so. 
15,57; White Pigeon, Chh. and 
so. 28; 1,042 26 
Ded. expenses paid by aux. so. 4 00—1,038 26 
Western Reserve aux. se. 

Ashtabula co. Andover and Cherry 
Valley, 6; Ashtabula, Coll. 1,55; 
Kingsville, Coll. 31,47; Cuyahoga 
co. Brecksville, 9; a friend, 5; Cleve- 
land, C. L. Lathrop, to constitute 
Rev. D. W. Laturor of Elyria an 
Hon. Mem. 50; T. P. Handy, 50; 
G. Palmer, 10; Mrs. P. M. Weddell, 
10; indiv. 25; coll. in Ist presb. chh. 
40; mon. con. 9,66; Euclid, Mrs. 
S. Shaw, to constitute Rev. H. 
Biopsett an Hon. Mem. 100; 
Strong4ville, 49; Geauga co. Paines- 
ville, Cong. chh. and so. 77,50; mon, 
con. 10,50; Huron co. Lyme, Coll. 
35,41; Lorain co. Elyria, Presb. chh. 
22: Penfield, Contrib. 3,75; Shef- 
field, Presb. chh. 35; Medina co. 
Richfield, 18; Wadsworth, Fem. 
benev. so. 6,87: mon. con. 8,31; 
Portage co. Cuyahoga Falls, 24; 
Freedom, Mrs. R. T. 1; Hudson, 37; 
Western Reserve coll. mon. con. 
57; Rev. C. Pitkin, 16; Middlebury, 
A friend, 50; Randolph, Mon. con. 
3,95; Ravenna, Mon. con. 18,20; 
Shalersville, Mrs. C. 1. 5; Streets- 
borough, 7,50; Tallmadge, Mon. 
con. 23,73; A. C. Wright, 20; chil. 
of mater. asso. for child in Cey- 
lon, 12; Trumbull co. Gustavus, 


6,52; 895 92 
Ded. twice ack. fr. mon. con. 
Ohio city, 15 00——880 92 


Washington co. N. Y. Aux. 80. M. Freeman, Tr. 
Contrib. at ann. meeting, K 


Cambridge, W. Stevenson, 10 00 
East Hebron, Presb. chh. 11 57 
N.Y., A friend, by Rev. C. E. 5 00 


Salem, Mon. con. 20,15; coll. 29,85; 50 00—-80 45 
Windsor co. Vt. Aux. So. Rev. J. Richards, Tr. 
Wethersfield, Gent. and la. 24 § 
Windsor, Mon. con. 110; indiv. 18; 128 00—152 50 
Worcester co. Central, Ms. Aux. So. Ul. Wheeler, Tr. 
Worcester, Coil, in Ist ehh. 87,48; 
mon. con. in do. 130,50; 217 98 


Total from the abore sources, 
VARIOUS COLLECTIONS AND DONATIONS. 


Abington, Ms. Sab. sch. mon. con. 3d par. 5 00 
Albany, N. Y, 2d presb. chh. E. P. and J. 

H. Prentice, 200; do. mon. con, 26; 3d do. 

coll. 14,48; mon. con. 28,37; 4th do. mon. 

con. 100; a friend, 50; G. Batcheldor, 20; 


young men’s miss. so. 13 46; 452 31 
Allentown, N. J. Fem. miss. so. 10 0 
Amherst, Ms. College, mon. con. 49 16 


Andes, N. Y. Presb, chh, 35 62 





8 


Andover, Ms. A friend, 

Barre, Ms. Evang. cong. so. mon. con. 

Baskingridge, N. J. Mrs. N. Collier, 

Bath, sie. Indiv. 

Bath, N. Y. Presb. chh. 

Bennington, Vt. 1st cong. chh. contrib. 38; 
mon. con. 7,15; 

Bethany, Pa. 

Bethlehem, N. Y. Presb. cong. 

Biddeford, Me. Cong. chh. 

Blissville, Mich. Rev. J. J. Dana, 

Bluehill, Me. Contrib. in Mr. Fisher’s so. 

Bustun, Ms. A friend, to constitute Rev. 
JonaTHan Siiuman, of Canterbury, N. Y. 
an Hon. Mem. 50; sew. so. Salem-st. chh. 
for George W. Blagden, Ceylon, 20; a 
lady, 3; a friend, 3; 

Rovina, N. Y., W. Thompson, 

Brewer, Me. Sab. sch. schol. in Ist chh., for 
China, 

Brovklyn, Pa. 

Brunswick, Me. Students of Bowdoin college, 

Bryan co. Ga. Coll. in Mt. Magill’s chh. 

Bucksport, Me. Mon. con. 

Buxton, Vie. Rev. Bensamry Rice, which 
constitutes him an Hon. Mem. 50; cong. 
so. contrib, 15; gent. 12,50; la. 6; 

Cambridgeport, Ms. Indiv. to constitute Mrs. 
Resecca A. Stearns an Hon. Mem. 
133,60; ded. am’t ack, in Aug. 50; 

Canada, A friend, 

Canandaigua, N. Y. La. for. miss, so. 157,50; 
mon. con. in cong chh. 105.05; young la. 
so. in Ontario fem. sem. 30; for fem. sch. 
in Ceylon, 50; which constitutes Mrs. 
Fanny Jouns, Mrs. Saran H. THomp- 
son, and Miss Ann R. Voter Hon. Mem. 

Canonsburgh, Pa. Chil. of presb. chh. sab. 
sch. for Nestorians, 2,53; do. for 8. E. 
Africa, 2,07; weekly pray. meeting, for 
Nestorians, 40c, 

Sab. sch. 5,85; w. p. m. 1,15; for Nesto- 
rians, sent by mail and not ree’d. 

Canonsville, N. Y. Presb. chh. 

Carbondale, Pa. 23,40; sab. sch. 3,25; 

Centerfield, N. Y. Cong. chh. 

| Charleston, 8. C. 

Chesterville, Me. Mon. con. 12; Rev. J. 

| Sewall, 5; 

| Clinton, N. Y. Mrs. Sally Taylor, 200; indiv. 

| 53, D. Barton, 12; ded. c. note, 5; 

| Colchester, N. Y. Presb. chh. 

| Davenport, N. Y. Presb. chh. 

| Dedham, Ms. Mater. asso. 19; a lady, 2; 

Delaware co. N. Y. For. mies. 80. 

Dethi, N. Y. Presb. chh. 35,14; av. of jew. 1; 

— N. Y. Presb. chh. to constitute Rev. 

osnua B. Graves an Hon. Mem. 

Dundaff, Pa. 

East Richfield, N. ¥Y. Cong. chh. and so. 
mon. con. 

Edgartown, Ms. Mon. con. 

Elizabethport, N. J. Union mon. con. 

Elk Grove, Ml. 

Evans, N. Y. Free cong. chh. mon. con. 

Falmouth, Me. lst par. Fem. miss. asso. 

‘vanklin, N. Y. Presb. chh, 48,01; 2d 
ebh. 8,51; 

Freeport, Me. Mrs. M. A. Kent, 

Gardiner, Me. 8. G. Reed, 

Gilbertsville, N. ¥Y. Presb. chh. 17,26; fem. 
miss. £0. 9; 

Great Bend, Pa. 

Greenville, N. Y., A lady, 10; mon. con. 1,37; 

Hallowell, Me. Rufus K. Page, 

Hamden, N. Y. Presb. chh. 

Harford, Pa. 

a ¢ N.Y. Presb. chh. 22,83; O. 8. 

5: 
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Hartford, Ct. Jurivs Catirin, which consti- 
tutes him an Hon. Mem. 

Head of Delaware, N. Y. Presb. chh. 

Hobart, N. Y., C. D. Merriam, 

Holliston, Ms. La. benev. read. so. for Choc. 
miss. 

Honesdale, Pa. 99,76; mon. con. 7; 


8S 8 8 


ou 
SS w 





—, N.H. Mon. con. 5; M. K. 5; Mrs. 
»L.1; 











Donations. 


Hunter, N. Y. Presb. chh. 43 00 
Jefferson, N. Y. Presb. chh. 26,79; av. of 
ads, 4,12; 30 91 
Keeseville, N. Y. Chil. of Ist cong. chh. for 
* Abraham Brinckerhoff in Ceylon, 13 00 
Lima, Ind. C, Cory, 5 00 
Little Plymouth, Va. Mrs. J. C. Corbin, 2 50 
Manchester, Vt. C. Munson, 5 00 
Marietta, O. Rev. J. H. Linsley, 1 00 
Marlborough, N. Y. Presb. cong. 28 62 
Meredith, N. Y. Presb. chh. 9,46; S. A. Law, 

10; J. L. 50c. 19 96 
Middlebury, Vt. Wirttam Bass, for Nesto- 

rian miss. which constitutes him an Hon. 

Mem. 100 00 
Middletown, N. Y. Presb. chh, 32 00 
Milford, N. Y., A. Bissell, 5 00 
Montgomery, N. Y. Presb. chh. mon. con. 27 75 
Montreal, L. C. Amer. presb. 80. mon. con. 100 00 
Montrose, Pa. 50,81; sab. sch. 2,52; mon. 

cun. 10,78; 64 11 
Morristown, N. J. Ist class sab. sch. presb. 

chh. 1¢ 00 
Mount Pleasant, Pa, 28,62; mon. con. 2,02; 30 64 
Nantucket, Ms. Av. of work by misses, 1 50 
Newark, N. J. Ist pre#b. chh. 1,069,50; 4th 

presb. chh. (which and prev. dona. consti- 

tute Rev. Wittiam Jonnson an Hon. 

Mem.) 30; 1,099 50 
New Berlin, Pa. 26 00 
New England, A fem. of an evang. chh. 15 00 
New Ipswich, N. H. Chil. of mater. asso. 11 00 
New Lisbon, N. Y. Preeb. chh. 7 36 
New Providence, N. J. Mre. M. Riggs, for a 

child in Greece, 12 00 
Newton, Ms. C. B. Wilder, 5 00 
New Vernon, N. J. Presb. chh. to constitute 

Rev. Josrr# Corey an Hon. Mem. 50 00 
Newville, Pa. Mrs. J. Sharp, to constitute 

Rev. Avexanper Sane an Hon. Mem. 50 00 
North Blenheim, N. Y. Presb. chh. 9 76 
Northborough, Ms. Cong. evang. so. special 

effort, 35; mon. con. 5; 40 00 

‘orthern Liberties, Pa. lat presb. chh. 40,70; 

Indian so. of do. to ed. an Indian youth, 60; 100 70 
Northumberland, Pa. Miss Jenkins’s fem. 

sem. for sch. in India, 30; E. J. acol’d 

girl, 4; 34 00 
Norwich, Vt. 8. par. Mon. con. 26 32 
Oneonta, N. Y. Indiv. 3 50 
Ontario, N. Y., P. Heard, 10 00 
Orrington, Me. Cong. cbh. and so. 10 00 
Otsego, N. Y. Presb. chh. 25 00 
Pelham, N. H., J. Tyler, 50; Mrs. Richard- 

son, 10; 60 00 
Philadelphia, Pa. A friend, by Rev. T. T. 

W. 25; W. Tenbrook, 25; a friend, 15; J. 

Po ene om Ss rn , 75 00 
_— Ms. chh. mon. con. 37; la. 
7,50; two indiv. 10; 64 50 
inston, Me. Mon. con. 9 00 
Rollins, Mich. G. Barnum, 5 00 
Rondout, N. Y. Presb. chh. 4th July coll. 15 00 
Roxbury, Ms. Eliot chh. and cong. 114 15 
Royalton, Vt. Joun Francis, which consti- 

tutes him an Hon. Mem. 00 00 
Saco, Me. La. for. miss. so. 37 48 
Salem, Ms. Coll. in Crombie-st. so. 81,83; 

united mon. con. in do. 13,27; Howard-st. 

chh. mon. con. 19,28; a friend, 5; 119 38 
Savannah, Ga. Male and fem. for. miss. so. 

of indep. presb. chh. 312 00 
Scotchtmon, N. Y. Coll. 24 32 
South Dartmouth, Ms. Rev. A. Manning, 90; 

mon. con. 10; 100 00 
South Middletown, N. Y. Coll. 81; mon. 

con. 6,01; 87 01 
Springfield, N. J. Presb. chh. 23 00 
St. A s, L. C. Mon. con. 34; la. 6; 40 00 
St Augustine, E. F., O. Conger, 10 00 
Stillwater, N. Y. Presb. chh. mon. con. and 

coll. 20 00 
Stuyvesant, N. Y. Robert Gosman, 400 00 
Tompkins, N. Y. 3d chh. 2 16 
Towanda, Pa. 25,72; sab. sch. 1; 26 72 
Troy, N. Y. Bethel chh. 100; col’d presb. 

chh. mize. so. 10; 11¢ 00 








Walton, N. Y. Benev. so. 11; presb. chh. 36: 
2d chh. 30,83; A. Bassett, 5; fem. work. 


so. 5; 

Westfield, N. J. Presb. chh. 

Whippany, N. J. 

Wi rre, Pa. 78,87; little girls so. for 
hea. girl, 2,63; 

Williamsport, Pa. 

Williamstown, Ms. Fem. char. so. 19,12; a 
lady, 10; 

Wilmington, Del. Hanover-st. chh. special 
coll. 100; a tem. mem. of do. 10; 

Winchester, W.Ten. Mon. con. to constitute 
Rev. Rouert Donnevof Mooersville, Ala, 
an Hon. Mem. 

Woodbridge, N. J. (of which fr. mon. con. 
12,39; chil. of mater. asso. 2;) 

Wrentham, Ms. M. Everett, to constitute 
Rev. Wittarp Pierce of Foxboro’, an 
Hon. Mem. 

York, Pa. La. miss. so. 73,99; mon. con. of 
united cong. 43,82; Rev. Dr. Cathcart, 10; 
six ladies, 25; ten indiv. 22; la. tract so, 


15,19; 

Yorktown, N. Y. $50, fr. cong. chh. prev. 
ack. constitute Rev. Josern B. Lorine 
an Hon. Mem. 

Unknown, A chh. mem. 25; a friend, 50c, 


LEGACIES. 


Bradford, Vt. Samuel W. Shaw, by T. C, 
Shaw, Adm’r, 

Cincinnati, O. John Salmon, by J. War- 
ren, Ex’r, 

Newark, N. J. Mrs. Abby Lyon, by O. 8, 
Halstead, Adm’r, 

Norristown, Pa. David Wolmer, by T. 
Bradford, Jr. 

Providence, R. 1. Mrs. Mary Burgess, by T. 
Burgess, 

Simstury, Ct. 
Ely, Ex’r, 

South Middletown, N. Y. Abigail Corwin, by 
R. Pierson, Ex’r, 


Mrs. Lucy Buell, by B. 





190 00 


5 50 


50 00 
85 00 
312 75 
60 00 
50 00 
100 00 
100 00 


Amount of donations and legacies acknowledged in 


the preceding lists, $29,608 56. 


Total of donations 


and legucies from August Ist, to July 3ist, 


$247,473 71. 


DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &e. 


Brookline, Ms. A bundle, fr. Kingsbury so. 
for Mr. Butrick, Brainerd. 

Clinton, N. Y., A barrel, fr. friends, for Dr. 
Bradley, Rankok. 

Derby, Ct. A box, fr. la. of Ist cong. chh. 
for Mrs. Bishop, Sandw. Isl. 

Fair Haven, Vt. Paper, fr. A. Safford, 

Gloucester, Sandy Bay, Ms. A barrel, fr. 
miss. sew. Cir. 

New Hartford, Ct. Clothing, fr. la. in Mr. 
Lord’s so. for chil. at Port Natal. 

New York City, (via.) A box, for Mr. Tin- 
ker, Sandw. Isl. 

Rindge, N. H., A box, fr. fem. char. so. for 
miss. to Zoolahs, 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y., A box, fr. ladies, 
for Mr. Wessesten, Park Hill. 

Smyrna, N. Y., A box, rec’d at Seneca. 

Trumbull, Ct. A bundle, fr. fem. miss. so. 

West Boylston, Ms. A box, fr. juv. mite so. 
for Mrs. Temple, Smyrna. 





22 50 
65 00 


62 00 
57 69 


15 00 


The following articles are respectfully solicited from 


Manufacturers and others. 


Printing paper, to be used in publishing portions of 
the Scriptures, school-books, tracts, etc. at Bombay, 


and at the Sandwich Islands. 


Writing paper, writing books, blank books, quills, 
slates, etc. for all the missions and mission schools, 


especially for the Sandwich Islands. 


Shoes of a good quality, of all sizes, for persons of 


both sexes, principally for the Indian missions. 


Blankets, coverlets, sheets, etc. 


Fulled cloth, and domestic cottons of all kinds. 

















